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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


There is no intermission in the tumult of criticism 
which Mr. Chamberlain’s Birmingham speech has 
accumulated. It was a great speech in a true sense, 
as Lord Rosebery acknowledged at Burnley. It repre- 
sented the dominant conviction of Canada, New Zea- 
land and all the South African colonies, except the 
Cape, and is endorsed by the Premier of Australia. Mr. 
Chamberlain himself has said much the same before. 
The list of questions on imperial trade and commerce, 
which led to the first colonial conference, indicated 
quite distinctly Mr. Chamberlain’s views. But at the 
last colonial conference he did not feel at liberty to con- 
fess his personal conviction ; and he was not then, in 
the eyes of the world, the man he now is. The firmest 
of free traders must acknowledge the reality of the 
crisis. One of them, a journalist, writes almost with 
terror in the ‘‘ Daily Mail”: ‘‘ If we yield to this mad- 
ness, which may God in His mercy avert, the Empire 
will die at the heart.” Germany is greatly stirred ; 
and the forlorn hope there expressed is that Mr. 
Chamberlain is less powerful than Mr. Balfour. 


Lord Rosebery, too, in his first speech at Burnley, put 
the issues clearly and correctly. A plan ‘‘ offered on 
high authority and based on large experience”, framed 
with the object of ‘‘ cementing and uniting the British 
Empire” was not to be hastily discussed. A “real 
business conference” would have to meet and weigh 
évidence before any scheme—and even Mr. Chamberlain 
has not yet outlined a definite plan—could be seriously 
considered in the House. He went on to make a 
Suggestion, which we know to be also a ponetesiin 
of Lord Milner and of more than one leader of 
opinion in Canada, that the appointment of some 
imperial council should precede any commercial union, 
and he concluded with a warning as to its effects on 
our foreign relations. Unfortunately, but most charac- 
teristically, Lord Rosebery, alarmed for his party 
Prospects, has done away with all the effect of this 
sensible language by raged oy to explain that he is 
where he was, and must not for worlds be thought a 
Supporter of Mr. Chamberlain. We are to understand 
that the Burnley speech was specially prepared for a 
non-political audience. 


The plain truth is that Lord Rosebery has gone 
back on his Burnley speech. There ‘‘he had never 
regarded Free-trade as part of the Sermon on 
the Mount”. Now he goes back to his Manchester 


‘ 


speech of 1897, when he warned the Chambers of 
Commerce and the country that they would touch 
Free-trade, by which he meant the British system of 
free imports, at their peril. How had the Empire been 
built up but by Free-trade? And he did not hesitate 
to suggest that it would only be preserved by Free- 
trade. The British Empire excited jealousies abroad, 
and if it were possible to establish a Customs Union— 
and he repudiated the idea as hopeless—we should incur 
the active hostility of every other country. But it was 
already dead, in his belief. ‘‘I tread near it with the 
reverence due to a corpse.” That is an attitude not 
compatible with the Burnley non-party speech, but it 
is the attitude which he now declares he has resumed. 
Resumed is not his word, he says he never left it; but 
on that issue we are entitled to prefer his own words 
to his commentary on them. 


We are expecting to ‘‘learn on the best authority 
that Lord Rosebery is greatly surprised that his 
remarks at Burnley have been taken as reflecting in 
any sense on the death duties of which he has always 
been a supporter”. In confirmation of which it might 
be pointed out no doubt that he never uttered a single 
unfavourable word towards Sir William Harcourt’s 
scheme when it was being bounced through the House 
of Commons, or indeed a word of any description. 
What he said at Burnley was this: ‘The death duties 
pinch everybody, and harass and annoy everybody, 
and from that point of view they are what Napoleon 
would have called an efficient tax, because he believed 
that a tax must have been efficient of which everybody 
complained ”. 


Lord Rosebery’s speech dealt largely with the 
matter as it affected private art collections, though 
we do not think the words quoted can be taken in 
this restricted sense. His view is that to guard 
against their pictures being heavily taxed owners will 
give them away to public institutions. This is an 
interesting aspect of the effect of Sir William Harcourt’s 
Finance Act: if it comes to pass as Lord Rosebery 
predicts, the Act, by an accident quite unforeseen by its 
author, may make for some good. But we wish that 
Lord Rosebery would tell us what he thinks will 
be the effect of the death duties as regards a 
large number of struggling country gentlemen with 
small estates of a few thousand acres. We fear the 
timber will go—a grievous thing as all who care for 
English scenery must allow—and gradually the estates 
will follow. Lord Rosebery may cater for commerce in 
some of his speeches, every statesman must; but he 
has feeling, taste. Would he welcome the boiler of 
soap, or the importer of frozen meat, or the exploiter of 
mines, in the place of the old landed gentry ? 


In the House the consideration of the London Educa- 
tion Bill in Committee has been the main business of 
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the week. After a display of dilatory tactics by the 
Opposition in the discussion of clause 1, the House 
came to the most contentious, as also one of the most 
important, points in the Bill, the question of the repre- 
sentation of the metropolitan borough councils on the 
central education committee. Finally the Government 
device of grouped boroughs, giving a representation 
of twelve borough councillors on the central authority, 
was carried by a majority of only 41. Nothing was 
said in the debate, not an argument put forward, that 
could in any way justify the presence of borough 
councillors on the central committee. Seldom indeed 
has the weight of argument been so heavily on one side. 
And of the many lame excuses for the Government plan 
that put forward by Sir William Anson was quite the 
lamest. Because, he says, the borough councils exist 
for local purposes, it is eminently desirable that they 
should appear on the central committee, which exists 
for general purposes. It is difficult to see any 
sequence in the reasoning. This argument would 
show that borough councillors ought to serve on the 
County Council, and county councillors on the borough 
councils, 


Altogether the Secretary to the Board of Education 
made a very poor figure throughout the debate. It is 
rather hard on Oxford that he should be so entirely 
overmatched by the Cambridge University member, Sir 
John Gorst. But it is a plain fact that Sir John had to 
put Sir William Anson right at every difficult point. 
Indeed but for Sir John Gorst, it looked as though the 
House would never come to an issue. Politically the 
debate will necessarily do the Government much harm. 
They were very near to being beaten, 25 of their 
majority of 41 being due to Irish Nationalist votes ; 
while the strength of the opposition came from the 
Ministerial side. Without the Ministry itself virtually 
the whole ability of the Unionist party was against the 
borough councillors having any representation on the 
central committee at all. It is not strange that the 
Government came out badly, for they were reduced the 
whole time to a fictitious defence. The real reason for 
the introduction of the borough councillors is sheerly 
political—to conciliate certain of the London members— 
and the supposed educational arguments of the Govern- 
ment were mere pretexts. Mr. Balfour, consistently 
with his past association with a certain Education Bill, 
absented himself from most of the debate, coming back 
in time to discover that he really did not know much 
about the matter, that matter being a question of the 
position of the boroughs. 


The Radical agricultural M.P.s’ ideal Minister for 
Agriculture seems to be a man who can be ‘‘ nobbled” 
on behalf of his own constituents. Sir E. Strachey and 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice spoke on the adjournment of 
the House on Thursday on “‘ a definite matter of urgent 
public importance”—the appointment of a peer to the 
office of President of the Board of Agriculture! Mr. 
Gully is lenient. The only argument, if it is worthy 
the name, amounted to this: You ought to have 
a member of the House of Commons in the post, 
to ensure “‘ accessibility ". Those who have seen any- 
thing of House of Commons life know what this 
** accessibility ” often means. It means being pes- 
tered by the small fry in the lobby, the tea-room, 
nay sometimes even on the platform at Westminster 
underground railway station between twelve and one 
in the morning. We have seen a Lord Advocate 
literally chivvied about by a large but inarticulate Scot: 
in common humanity Governments ought always to 
send their Lord Advocates to the Upper House: Mr. 
Graham Murray for instance should be sent there at 
once. Mr. Balfour made merry at the expense of 
** accessibility” talk—it reminds one rather of “ effi- 
ciency” by the way; and with valuable irrelevance 
predicted that no Foreign Minister would ever sit in 
the House of Commons again. Major Jameson the 
Nationalist M.P. for Clare gave the Radicals a vicious 
little dig, and the absurd motion was negatived by a 
majority of 124. 

There was a meeting of forty Unionist M.P.s on 


Wednesday for the purpose of organising opposition 
to the ‘‘repeal of the corn-tax”. What an his- 


toric atmosphere the phrase carries! But the ques. 
tion of this repeal may be of yet greater moment, 
and the preparations for the debate are of concern to 
everyone. The Government will lose the support of 
the bulk of the Unionist party. It is not improbable 
that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, if he has the courage, 
will speak against the repeal; and the Government, 
saved from a rebuff on the Education Bill by the 
support of the Irish Party, will rely ingloriously in 
resisting this rebellion on the support of the Opposi- 
tion. The tone of the proposed amendment, as now 
suggested, admirably suggests the gist of the point 
at issue. The ‘‘ remission of indirect taxation” is the 
fiscal danger ; and the danger is aggravated when, in 
spite of the disturbance of trade and the loss of 
revenue, the remission is suggested in the case of a 
tax which was imposed definitely as a permanent 
addition barely a year ago. In the circumstances the 
repeal, as the amendment suggests, is hardly decent. 


A remarkable meeting took place last week at the 
Rotunda in Dublin. It was called, as cne of the 
Liberal papers euphemistically puts it, ‘‘to swell the 
Irish Parliamentary Fund”: it certainly had the effect 
of swelling a2 good many heads as well as the money 
bags. There was a free fight between the supporters 
of Mr. John Redmond and Mrs. Kilbride (born Miss 
Maud Gomme) over the question whether or not the 
Mayor should receive the King. The fight, whilst it 
lasted, was evidently very sharp, chairs as well as 
sticks being used with effect. The injured, among 
whom were several Nationalist M.P.s, had their 
wounds dressed at the Jervis Street Hospital, and were 
afterwards driven home. The ‘‘ Freeman’s Journal” 
next day described the interruption as ‘‘ irrelevant”, 
and genially declared: ‘‘ Last night’s great meeting in 
the Rotunda in aid of the Parliamentary Fund was as 
successful and enthusiastic as could be desired”. From 
the victors’ point of view it was no doubt successful, 
for about one half of the audience were thrown bodily 
out of the hall, but with so heavy a bill of casualties 
the use of the adjective seems almost callous. The 
flinging-out order appears to have taken this form: 
‘* Clear out the interrupters ; but no violence.” 


The general acceptance of Russian honesty in 
Manchuria is in strange contrast to the readiness to 
impute barbarity at Kischineff. In the Far East official 
denial, first of the demands made to China, secondly 
of the occupation of New-chwang has found no sort 
of correspondence with official action. That the de- 
mands were made is a sheer fact acknowledged, almost 
advertised by the Russian Ambassador at Peking; 
and the report of the reoccupation of New-chwang 
though it was given an exaggerated importance im- 
plied no false or extensive accusation ; for whether it 
were true or not everyone knew that, in flagrant viola- 
tion of convention, New-chwang was not yet surrendered. 
These facts are plain; but we have no sort of assur- 
ance, in the one case that Russia has any intention 
of evacuating New-chwang—which she promised to 
give up on 8 April—or that she is not still pressing 
China for the grant of the special privileges. The 
‘Times ” correspondent goes so far as to say that the 
most important demands, the prohibition of the open- 
ing of a new port and of the employment of foreigners 
in Manchuria, have already been conceded separately by 
China. But whether or no this is accomplished it is 
ludicrous for Japan, America or Great Britain even 
to pretend an acceptance of Russian assurances while 
Russia is quietly and undeniably absorbing in direct 
contradiction of agreement the revenue of the only 
Treaty Port in Manchuria. 


The horrors of a massacre such as the Jewish com- 
munity has suffered at Kischineff are commonly used 
as a stimulus to random accusations. Some account 
of the savagery of this outrage and the cruelty inflicted 
on women and children appeared three weeks ago 
in a communication from the special correspondent 
of the ‘‘Standard”; but the tale aroused no public 
indignation, not because the facts were doubted but 
because the news was accompanied by no accusation 
against the Russian Government. The ‘‘ Times” has 
now given a fuller account of the outbreak of fanaticism 
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and accompanied it with the publication of a jeremiad 

inst the Russian Government from several eminent 
ews. Sympathy with the Jews must be acute through 
all the civilised world and inferentially it is a slur 
on the Russian Government that its control was not 
sufficient to prevent this outburst of barbarity. But 
there is no indication that Russia had any desire to 
countenance any sort of campaign against the Jews. 
The Governor, who no doubt sympathised to some 
degree with the anti-Semites, has been deposed and we 
may expect the Government to make what amends are 

ssible. We cannot know by what organisation this 
outbreak of brutal fury was prepared. But it is more 
likely that its ulterior object, if it was stimulated by 
anything but personal hate, was to upset Government 
than that the imperial Government in any way sup- 
ported or condoned it. 


The position in the Balkans is different, perhaps 
improved, by the substitution of one Cabinet for 
another in Bulgaria. There is no sort of reason why 
anyone in the Balkans or out of it should take any 
particular interest in the internal politics of any of the 
States except in so far as they represent a conscious 
attempt to prevent the outbreak that Europe has been 
fearing these many years. It is safe to infer that 
Prince Ferdinand would not have put General Petroff, 
an old enemy of his and a keen follower of Stambuloff, 
in the place of M. Daneff unless he had thought that 
the crisis demanded a man of strength. It is hoped 
that General Petroff intends so far as he can to put an 
end to the encouragement of the Macedonian Com- 
mittees and that his appointment is an indication that 
Prince Ferdinand, who is nothing if not a shrewd 
trimmer in the cause of his own position, has not deter- 
mined that Bulgaria must cease temporarily at any 
rate from irritating the Turk. The new Government 
has already made representations to the Ottoman 
Government in the hope of furthering more friendly 
relations. If the situation is improved in Albania, it is 
due principally to the attitude of Turkey. The disposi- 
tion of her forces appears to have checked any organised 
rebellion, although it must be granted that the promo- 
tion of the Austro-Russian suggestions for reform does 
not seem to be much advanced. 


The reason why nothing had been heard of the 
Abyssinian force in Somaliland has been partially ex- 
— by the receipt of two dispatches from Colonel 

ochfort, dated probably at a considerable interval from 
each other. The War Office strangely suggests that 
both were sent off the same day; but as they contain 
very different material and the one is marked ‘‘ delayed 
in transmission” the suggestion that 4 April is a 
mistake for 4 May is an unlikely alternative. The 
earlier message gives details of a considerable fight in 
which the Abyssinians were vigorously attacked and 
lost considerably. But the victory was with them and 
the Mullah’s force seems to have lost as many as 300 
men. The difficulty of getting messages through is 
expressly stated and this again suggests that the delay 
in receiving the account may have been considerable. 
The want of water appears to have prevented the 
Abyssinians advancing from the river, so that at the 
time of Colonel Plunkett’s disaster they were further by 
many miles than was anticipated. Their base at Buseli 
is roughly eighty miles from where General Manning 
began his advance and he advanced some forty miles 
further. The dispatches give no suggestion of future 
Abyssinian movements, which are likely to be much 
harassed, if the original plan of a joint advance is 
given up. 


Lord Milner spoke at Johannesburg on Monday 
On the question of granting municipal and political 
tights to the coloured races. The supremacy of 
the whites must be based on civilisation and not on 
colour, and the necessary consequence, he said, was that 
when one black man in a thousand raised himself to 
the level of the white he should be given the 
Privileges of whites. The speech was made to the 
Municipal delegates from all over the Transvaal; and 
it was important because the Legislative Council of the 
Transvaal will be mainly engaged during its approachin 

t session in dealing with the creation o aw | 


‘ 


governments throughout the country. We lately de- 
scribed the Bill drawn by the Johannesburg Town 
Council and by it all coloured people are excluded from 
the franchise. Another notable portion of the speech 
dealt with the fanaticism which would enact sweeping 
legislation against all Asiatics. It is one thing to de- 
claim against ‘‘ the country being flooded by Asiatics ”’, 
which nobody would propose; but Lord Milner pointed 
out that the greatest danger of every sound policy is 
the exaggeration of it. The introduction of Asiatic 
labour under proper restrictions we have always main- 
— would go a great way to solve the labour diffi- 
culty. 


On Tuesday at the opening of the enlarged Legisla- 
tive Council at Pretoria Sir A. Lawley made an announce- 
ment of vital importance to the well-being of South 
Africa. The danger to South Africa consists largely 
in local jealousies; and in order to prevent any one 
colony or district interfering with the full develop- 
ment of the whole, an inter-colonial Council, chosen 
from the Executive and Legislature of each colony, is to 
be appointed by an Order in Council to deal with all 
federal matters, of which railways are by far the most 
important. The experience of the new colonies is likely 
to follow that of Pate in these respects and the 
prosperity of Canada has developed in almost exact 
proportion with the growth of railways. It will still be 
in the power of the Cape to exhibit suicidal jealousy of 
its hinterland ; but opinion there, if still untouched by 
enthusiasm for the unity of South Africa, has begun to 
appreciate that trade can penetrate from the north as 
well as the south. The Council which Sir A. Lawley 
was addressing is itself a constitutional experiment 
that will be watched with keen curiosity. It is a 
representative body collected without recourse to any 
popular election. It will gradually resort to the accus- 
tomed methods as it is judged that an election will 
not be used as an opportunity to stir up racial 
animosity. 


Much very contradictory evidence has been given 
during the last year on the internal economy of the 
Congo Free State. But without accepting the whole 
tale as lately told by some of the returned missionaries 
it is certain that the ideal laid down in the Act when 
the State was founded’ has not been approached : 
freedom has not much “furthered the moral and 
material well being of the population”. The political 
and humanitarian evils from which the State suffers 
are really identical. The monopolies are supported by 
forced labour ; and the slavery, which it was the inten- 
tion of the founders of the State to abolish, is still 
responsible for the greater number of the cruelties 
which are practised. Lord Cranborne, in refusing to 
accept Mr. Samuel’s resolution, was unnecessarily 
timorous of committing an indiscretion. Mr. Balfour 
took a sensible step in demanding the exclusion of 
the clause accusing the Free State of violating its 
guarantees. When this omission was agreed to the 
Government accepted without a division the suggestion 
that they should confer with the signatories of the 
Berlin Convention—to whom the State owes its exist- 
ence—on the best measures to be adopted for abating 
the evils prevalent in the country. Quite apart from 
humanitarian reasons the danger of allowing a rebellious 
spirit to endure among the African negroes vitally affects 
this country, though our trade with the Congo Free 
State as compared with that of Belgium is almost a 
negligible quantity. 


Alone among foreign correspondents the ‘‘ Standard’s” 
representative at Madrid thought it worth while last 
week to send to his paper a message concerning a most 
interesting celebration at the little village of Albuera. 
We owe it to the courtesy and grace of the Spaniards 
who promoted the celebration that the column which 
commemorates the wonderful battle of Albuera was 
hung with flags of England as well as of the Peninsula. 
It is a refreshment to turn in thought to those days 
now when the tendency is to talk as if Mafeking were 
the crowning glory of our prowess in the field. The 
‘*Standard” in its article rightly points out that 
Beresford was saved by his subordinates when his. posi- 
tion became extremely critical. But it omits mention 
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of the real hero of the day. Hardinge, it is true, did 
advise that Sir Galbraith Lowry Cole’s brigade should 
be advanced when Soult had established himself on 
Beresford’s right. But Cole had already sent his aide- 
de-camp offering to do this. He felt compelled after 
the war to claim credit for suggesting and carrying out 
the movement and it is unfortunate that Napier and 
others should not have done him justice. Mr. Bright in 
his history remarks that Hardinge ‘‘ induced” Cole to 
advance! Napier has described the result in a passage 
which may well have been the despair even of Kinglake 
himself ; how the English pushed irresistibly on ‘‘ slowly 
and with a horrid carnage”, till the French breaking 
up like a loosened cliff went down the steep. Cole 
entertained as well as fought well: the Duke declared 
that he gave the best dinners of any officer in the 
Peninsula. 


The Mayor of Stratford in the zest of his enthusiasm 
for Mr. Carnegie begins this week pulling about the 
roof of a sixteenth-century cottage in Stratford within 
twenty-five yards of Shakespeare’s home. When it 
is finished the new library presented by Mr. Carnegie 
will be by far the most conspicuous object in a street 
dedicated to the memory of Shakespeare. An attempt 
is being made to get an injunction to stay the hand of 
the municipal iconoclasts but in spite of the protests of 
the Society of Archzologists and the vehement protests 
of men of the authority of Mr. Sidney Colvin the diffi- 
culties of preventing the outrage are immense. Mr. 
Carnegie insists on a monument zre perennius ” : 
more lasting than his brass ; and the Mayor of Stratford 
on his behalf supports this perverted ambition. If one 
of these new libraries is allowed to dominate this street, 
somebody ought to be hanged as we have said before ; 
and there is no doubt who is the man. 


A’ more cheerful feeling was prevalent in stock 
markets this week, due principally to the arrest of the 
slump in South Africans, and to the decision of the 
directors of the Bank of England to reduce the official 
rate of discount. The reduction of the Bank rate to 
3: per cent. came as a complete surprise, and resulted 
in an advance of } in Consols, other gilt-edged 
securities improving sympathetically. An issue of 
45,500,000 United States of Brazil Government 
5 per cent. Stock, being part of a loan of 
£8,500,000, was announced on Wednesday, to provide 
funds for works in connexion with the harbour, port and 
docks of Rio de Janeiro, and the acquisition of Jand 
and houses required for the purpose. It is secured on 
the properties and revenues of Brazil, including a 
2 per cent. tax on the imports into the port of Rio. 
On learning of the contemplated issue of this loan the 
directors of the Rio de Janeiro Harbour and Docks 
Company lodged a protest, claiming the ownership of 
a concession for the building of the port works at Rio, 
a concession which, they state, includes the right to levy 
@ 2 per cent. tax upon all imports. At the time of 
writing no further details are to hand, but the outcome 
of the protest is awaited with considerable interest 
and in the meantime dealings in the stock have been 
suspended. 


There was rather more activity in the Home Railway 
market owing to the improvement in the weather and 
easier monetary conditions, but the best prices were 
not maintained. Americans for the most part dis- 
played a weak tone; singularly enough, however, 
buying from this side, where apathy has been in 
evidence for some time past, served to check the 
decline to a certain extent and imparted a harder tone 
to the market. The improvement in Kaffirs was due 
to support from the leading groups, and on this, com- 
bined with some buying from Paris, the bears hastened 
to cover, with the result that the market now presents 
a much firmer appearance although the public still 
holds aloof. The Rand gold output for April of 
227,817 ounces is the largest since the partial re- 
sumption of the industry two years ago. The West 
Australian crushing returns for April show the record 
output of 201,885 ounces, as compared with 195,544 
ounces for March last and 159,225 ounces for April, 
peel Consols 92,;%;. Bank rate 34 per cent. (21 May, 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S CHALLENGE, 


R. CHAMBERLAIN has thrown down the 
gauntlet to those whom he describes as “a 

small remnant of Little Englanders of the Manchester 
school who now profess to be the sole repositories of 
the doctrines of Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright”. Mr, 
Chamberlain has gone further. He has asserted that 
were Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright alive, they would be 
in favour of reciprocity and preferential tariffs. This 
characteristically bold statement will give Mr. Harold 
Cox and Mr. Leonard Courtney plenty to do for 
a long time to come. The assertion can neither 
be proved nor disproved, and for our part we 
care not whether it be true or false, for nothing is 
more futile than speculation as to what dead men 
would have done had they lived in different circum- 
stances. It is enough for us that the most powerful 
man in the Cabinet and the Empire insists that ‘we 
will not be bound by any purely technical definition of 
free trade, that while we seek as one chief object free 
interchange of trade and commerce as between our- 
selves and all the nations of the world, we will never- 
theless recover our freedom, resume that power of 
negotiation, and, if necessary, retaliation, whenever 
our own interests or our relations between our colonies 
and ourselves are threatened by other people”. This 
clear and courageous declaration is worth volumes 
of letters and pamphlets for and against free 
trade. But it certainly was an unfortunate acci- 
dent that a few hours before Mr. Chamberlain 
uttered these remarkable words, Mr. Arthur Balfour 
should have explained to Mr. Chaplin’s deputation that 
the corn duty must be dropped because it was held by 
‘*a small remnant of Little Englanders ” to conflict with 
a ‘‘purely technical definition of free trade”. The 
awkwardness is all the greater because a duty on corn 
must be an essential feature in Mr. Chamberlain’s plan 
of preferential tariffs, as the case of Canada proves. 
Canada, the largest, most powerful, and most prosper- 
ous of our colonies, has voluntarily given Great Britain 
a preferential reduction of 33 per cent. on all articles that 
pay duty to the Dominion Government. When the 
Canadian ministers were over here last year, Mr. 
Chamberlain tells us, they offered to increase this pre- 
ferential reduction in our favour ‘‘ if you will meet us by 
giving us a drawback on the small tax of 1s. which you 
have put upon corn”. The Colonial Secretary was 
obliged to explain to the colonial ministers that 
individually he would have liked to close with their 
offer, as fair and generous, but that speaking for 
the Government he must refuse it, ‘‘as contrary to 
the established fiscal policy of the country”. Mr. 
Chamberlain told the Canadian ministers as plainly as he 
told his constituents at Birmingham last week that he 
wants to change the established fiscal policy of this 
country so as to enable him to give this drawback on 
the 1s. duty on corn. But what is Mr. Chamberlain's 
position towards his colleagues now that Mr. Ritchie 
and Mr. Balfour propose to abolish the 1s. duty on 
corn? It is extremely awkward, and, we suppose, is 
due to the fact that the Cabinet decided upon the 
Budget when Mr. Chamberlain was on his way home 
from South Africa. Had the Colonial Secretary been 
present when the Budget proposals were discussed in 
the Cabinet, we do not believe that the duty on corn 
would have been dropped. When Mr. Chamberlain 
arrived it was probably too late to change the Budget. 
The Prime Minister indeed hedged his book to a certain 
extent by telling Mr. Chaplin and his friends that “a 
trifling duty on food imports” might have to be imposed 
at some future date as part of a new fiscal system, 
but that so great an economic change ‘‘must come 
from the heart and the conscience and the intellect of 
the great body and mass of the people”. Mr. Balfour 
said the corn duty had been dropped because it was a 
bone of contention, and because no tax which ‘‘ revived 
ancient controversies” could be ‘‘a permanent part of 
our fiscal system”, in other words, because it was being 
used for electioneering purposes. Mr. Chamberlain, 
with far truer statesmanship, calmly bids the con- 
stituencies gnaw this bone of contention until they 
have got at the marrow of the business. Mr. Chamber- 
lain desires that the ancient controversies shall be 
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revived, and what Mr..Chamberlain desires to-day the 
Empire will desire to-morrow. 

Germany has doubtless forced Mr. Chamberlain’s 
hand. Economic controversies are decided, not by 
discussion, but by events. It was not the arguments 
of Bright and Cobden but the famine in Ireland and 
the dearness of wheat in Lancashire that forced Sir 
Robert Peel to open the ports, though the anti-corn law 
agitation made it easier for him. Mr. Chamberlain has 
probably been led to the conclusion that the time is ripe 
for reopening the ancient controversy of our tariff policy 
by the action which Germany has taken against Canada. 
Germany has penalised Canada by placing an additional 
duty on Canadian goods by way of retaliation for the 
preference which the Dominion gives to British over 
German imports. No one has any right to complain 
of Germany’s action: those who play at bowls must 
expect rubbers. Least of all has Mr. Chamberlain any 
right to complain, because he is practically asking the 
nation to give him power to follow Germany, if neces- 
sary, in the policy of reprisals. Mr. Chamberlain 
declares that he is not a protectionist, and we 
will not quarrel with him about a name. Mr. 
Chamberlain understands his countrymen perfectly, 
and is therefore aware that they are often willing to 
change a thing without being willing to change its 
name. The homage to the conservative instincts of 
the British people involved in the repudiation of the 
term protection is prudent. The advantage of avoid- 
ing a particular word was well illustrated by the case 
of Egypt, which we always denied that we had 
“occupied”, and which we were always going toevacuate 
but never did. And in a sense Mr. Chamberlain is 
accurate in denying that he is a protectionist, for it is 
not British, but colonial trade that he wants to protect 
against the fiscal policy of foreign nations. Indeed we 
do not suppose that the Colonial Secretary would deny 
that the new fiscal system which he invites us to adopt 
might injure British trade for the sake of helping 
colonial trade. It is obvious that tariffs which are to 
give an advantage to our colonies must be chiefly con- 
cerned with food imports, as corn and meat are the 
commodities which we import from our colonies. If we 
are to give a preference to Canada and Australia it can 
only be done by putting duties on the meat and wheat 
which we import from Argentina, the United States, 
and Russia. And nothing is to be asked from the 
colonies in return, except loyalty to the Empire. There 
is to be no haggling with Australia, and if those 
colonies decline to reduce their duties on British 
manufactures — as some of their newspapers are 
urging—it will make no difference in our tariff. 
Mr. Chamberlain believes that the British Empire can 
only be consolidated by the union of commercial with 
sentimental interests; and he calls upon the mother 
country to make certain pecuniary sacrifices, if neces- 
sary, for the benefit of her colonies. It is an absolute 
reversal of the policy of Grenville and North, and of the 
whole attitude, political and fiscal, of England towards 
her colonies for the last two centuries. It is the boldest 
and most striking appeal ever made by a British 
statesman to the imperial instincts of an ancient people. 
For it is an appeal, not to the pocket, but to the heart 
and head. For the sake of this great idea, the knitting 
together of a scattered empire, an original and imagi- 
native statesman calls upon a nation of shopkeepers to 
give up some of their profits and possibly to quarrel 
with some of their most powerful customers! It is 
magnificent, but we must warn Mr. Chamberlain 
against making too large a demand upon the imperial 
loyalty of the average Briton. The SaruRDAY REVIEW 
has always been frankly in favour of tariff reform. Mr. 
Chamberlain has asked for discussion of preferential 
tariffs, and he will get plenty of it. But at the outset of 
what will be a very long and possibly a bitter contro- 
versy, we emphatically express our opinion that the 
citizens of Great Britain are entitled to reap some 
benefits other than sentimental from any rearrangement 
of tariffs, and that the advantages must not all be on 
the side of the colonies. If the artisans of the large 
towns are to be won over to a new fiscal system, 
manufactured imports, particularly articles of luxury, 
must be taxed. In the presence of big questions like 
these the fate of Mr. Ritchie and his shilling duty 
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seems trivial. Nevertheless the debate on the repeal of 
the duty in the House of Commons will be one of the 
most interesting on record. We shall then see how the 
Cabinet will present a united front, and how the Prime 
Minister and Mr. Ritchie will agree with Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach and Mr. Chamberlain. No man capable 
of reasoning denies that the dropping of the corn duty 
is one of the weakest most foolish and most illogical 
steps ever taken by this or any other Government. 
Were it not that the Radicals are abjectly afraid of a 
dissolution, and that the Irish want their Land Bill, 
the Cabinet would not live through the session. 


LORD KELVIN AND HIS CRITICS. 


Ou of the oldest topics in the controversy between 
theologians and men of science has become 
again temporarily prominent by the correspondence 
between Lord Kelvin, Sir W. T. Thiselton-Dyer, 
Professor R. Burdon-Sanderson, and Professor Karl 
Pearson. The last occasion on which it started 
into life was in 1887 when Sir George Stokes, 
then President of the Royal Society, having taken 
the subject of light and the human eye as suggest- 
ing an argument in favour of natural theology and 
creative power and design, was attacked furiously 
by Professor Karl Pearson in an article which he 
called ‘‘ The Prostitution of Science”. It may have 
appeared to some readers of the correspondence as if 
Lord Kelvin’s authority in favour of the same view 
would have been accepted, if he had confined him- 
self to his own physical sphere; but the case of Sir 
George Stokes, whose qualifications were equally 
indisputable, is against the supposition. The real 
puzzle of Lord Kelvin’s utterance is why he should 
have apparently committed himself to the view that his 
own department presents less evidence of creative and 
designing processes than the biological. All his 
opponents have protested, Professor Ray Lankester 
most cogently of all, against this unwarranted division of 
natural laws. Sir W. T. Thiselton-Dyer says, perhaps 
hardly in earnest, that Lord Kelvin wants to keep 
a free hand for himself, though he hampers the bio- 
logists with a theological dogma. It is certainly not 
permissible to make the distinction; and in fact in 
every science there will be found competent persons 
who will accept or not accept from it materials for a 
theistic deduction. _ If it could be shown that a crystal 
could be explained without the implication of design 
it would be in favour of the Rationalists throughout ; 
you cannot exclude Divine operations from one field of 
nature and claim it in others. The real question is 
whether any of them do: but biology with its evolution 
and natural selection theories or laws, assumed to be 
absolutely proved, which however they are not, is the 
most interesting science to which the question can be 
ut. 
F Sir W. T. Thiselton-Dyer’s contention is that you 
cannot admit design or directive activity within the four 
corners of Darwinism: that if you do you are immedi- 
ately at sea, and science becomes impossible because the 
regular course of law can no longer be affirmed. This 
is also the argument against miracles ; and yet with all 
the forging of additional links in the chain of law, 
science has got no step further in disposing of them on 
its own authority. It cannot ‘‘ categorically deny” as 
Huxley said ‘‘that water may be turned into wine”. 
It cannot of itself either deny or affirm the possibility ; 
and it cannot, even though it has advanced so far since 
the days when crude systems of natural theology were 
prevalent, on the strength of its own materials either 
prove or disprove that the world is a scene of creative 
or directive activity. Lord Kelvin has immensely 
more scientific knowledge than the man of Paley’s 
day, but he is neither more nor less qualified to 
decide by virtue of his scientific knowledge on the 
question of creative power, or design. One would 
suppose in reading the correspondence that some- 
thing had happened with the advent of Darwinism 
which completely antiquated the doctrines of theism 
and natural theology. In fact nothing of the sort 
happened, or has happened in the interval. Darwin 
himself continued to look on his theory all through his 
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life as if he were a combination of Lord Kelvin and 
Sir W. T. Thiselton-Dyer—a kind of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde; and we will leave the reader, if he takes 
the matter very seriously, to allot the characters as he 
likes. But Huxley, who had given far more atten- 
tion to philosophy, by no means believed that Dar- 
winism had made a natural theology impossible. He 
himself was doubtless agnostic, but he had more reasons 
for his agnosticism than the physical sciences or the 
theory of natural selection. Sir W. T. Thiselton-Dyer 
and Professor Pearson and other men of science prefer 
to take an implicit materialism as a working hypo- 
thesis because it simplifies their procedure; and they 
are no doubt justified in holding that the introduction 
of supernaturalism, especially of a crude kind, cannot 
help them and may be an embarrassment. But it is 
certain that none of the sciences can answer affirma- 
tively or negatively whether the world was set going by 
a creative agency or whether there was an object or 
design in its creation. 

It is a remarkable exaggeration to say that Lord 
Kelvin’s opinion sweeps away Darwinism. Other men 
have said that Darwinism ‘‘ abolished teleology and 
eviscerated the argument from design”. It did no 
more however than show that animals and plants 
could not have been created exactly as they are now, 
for the purpose of doing exactly what they do at 
present; the cat and the mouse being the intended 
complements of each other. In MHuxley’s view 
‘“*There is a wider teleology which is not touched 
by the doctrine of evolution. This proposition is 
that the whole world, living and not living, is the 
result of the mutual interaction, according to defi- 
nite laws, of the forces possessed by the molecules 
of which the primitive nebulosity of the universe was 
composed. That acute champion of teleology, Paley, 
saw no difficulty in admitting that the ‘ production of 
things’ may be the result of mechanical dispositions 
fixed beforehand by intelligent appointment and kept 
in action by a power at the centre”. Darwinism 
does not go therefore unless it is arbitrarily joined 
with a speculative doctrine of materialism. The real 
enigma lies in the word ‘‘directive”. Is supernatural 
intervention excluded from the course of things after 
creation? Lord Kelvin’s illogical dichotomy would lead 
us to suppose that there might be intervention in the 
‘*biological” sciences but not in the physical—his 
own branch ; and this it was that irritated Sir W. T. 
Thiselton-Dyer quite justifiably. Lord Kelvin says 
to biologists, You ought to admit that something 
takes place in your department which cannot be 
explained by physical and chemical laws. Just now 
Lord Kelvin cannot explain the action of radium ; 
and the biologists may ask him if he would think 
it satisfactory to attempt an explanation otherwise 
than by physical and chemical laws. The pheno- 
mena of life are at least as mysterious as those 
of radium are at present; and when Lord Kelvin 
advises that they should be explained by ‘vital 
force”, or otherwise than on the ordinary lines 
of scientific inquiry, he ought to be prepared 
to show that these are not applicable. He could 
only do this by proving his competency as a 
viologist, or by showing that opinion has reached such 
a point amongst biologists that an observer like him of 
competent intellect is able to say the next step must be 
so and so. 

Very evidently the biologists will not admit either 
alternative ; and they may be granted the right to 
act on the assumption of the reign of strictest chemical 
and physical laws. These do not imply the exclusion 
of the creative act since none of the sciences contains 
in itself a proof of materialism; they are simply 
dumb. On the supposition of a creator, which they 
ake quite impotent to negative, they are equally dumb 
as. to the reality of directive acts. Supernatural inter- 
vention ‘‘ may remain strictly excluded from the further 
course of nature”. But also it might happen without 
being traceable ; just as human influence may interpose 
in a sequence of events without being discovered ; and 
yet the events not be on this account less intelligible 
or capable of generalisation. If Darwinism were held 
in the most rigid form that Sir W. T. Thiselton-Dyer 
and others would claim, it furnishes no explanation 


of ultimate things either origins or ends. It leaves 
religion exactly where it stood before Darwinism ; and 
if it has shown the process of organic life to have 
been different from what it is represented in Genesis, 
astronomical and geological science had already 
done the destructive work in that direction. The 
higher literary and historical criticism would have 
been capable of as much with its comparative philology, 
mythology and anthropology without any new physical 
science. There would have been less opposition to 
Darwinism if the principles of historical criticism had 
been established in advance of it. Both may be de- 
structive of many things which have been or may be 
taken for religion ; of attempts for instance to combine 
doubtful science with certain theological dogmas and 
putting forth the combination as a ‘‘ reconciliation” of 
religion and science. This sort of squaring science 
falsely so-called with equally false religion is, it must 
be confessed, largely responsible for all this pother. 
We cannot admire Mr. Henslow’s part. In result, 
however, make as much of the idea of ‘‘ mechanism” 
as Sir W. T. Thiselton-Dyer would desire, and yet 
in Professor Ray Lankester’s admirable words ‘‘ No 
sane man has ever pretended, since science becamea 
definite body of doctrine, that we can hope to know, 
or conceive of the possibility of knowing, whence the 
mechanism has come, why it is there, whither it is 
going, and what there may or may not be beyond and 
beside it which our senses are incapable of appreciating. 
These things are not ‘explained’ by science and never 
can be”. The epistolary controversy has been interest- 
ing but futile. 


DEMOCRACY AND WOMAN. 


WE commend as a new topic for Mr. Choates, if he 

exhausted all his sentiment at the Cutlers’ 
Dinner on Wednesday, the views of an American lady 
who has recently published a book * to prove that in 
regard to personal liberty, rights of citizenship, and 
general social status, the position of women in Repub- 
lics, and especially in America, is much less satisfactory 
from the woman’s point of view than it is in aristocracies 
and monarchies. There is so much ignorance in England 
as to the real effects of a form of government which claims 
to do very much more for its citizens than the aristocratic 
governments of Europe, that it is worth while con- 
sidering what an American woman has to say regarding 
the disabilities of her sex in the States as compared 
with European countries. In a vague kind of way 
many people, quite erroneously, imagine that American 
liberty is a superior kind of article, which cannot pos- 
sibly be obtained under a monarchy; and we believe 
that the boasts as to the superior advantages of being 
an American woman have very greatly tended to con- 
firm this sort of opinion. As we suppose no one is 
better entitled to express views on this subject than an 
American woman, nor anyone who should be less sus- 
pected of dealing unfairly with the facts, we think 
it decidedly useful to consider them solely as they 
relate to the respective merits of republicanism 
and monarchy, and without professing to agree with 
all the claims the writer makes for women’s political 
equality with men in the States or elsewhere. Much of 
what is denied to women there is denied to women the 
world over; that is a matter which we are not at 
present considering. Mrs. Woolsey, the author, may 
perhaps even be fanatical on the question of the dis- 
abilities of her sex, and exaggerate the importance of 
women possessing and exercising equal political rights 
with men ; but as an exposure from one point of view of 
the pretences of Republics or Democracies in promising 
liberty to their citizens her arguments compel attention. 
She proves her case one may say exuberantly ; and if 
she had only extended her inquiries over a wider 
field, and included other phases of American society, 
she would have found, we believe, as rich material for 
the denunciation of the false mask of American liberty 
as she has in considering the position of women in 
American life. She does in fact see all round equally 


* «“ Republics versus Woman.” By Mrs. Woolsey. London: 
Gay and Bird. 1903. 35. 6d. 
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clearly ; but she discovers in the position of the women 
the one great proof of the ingrained hypocrisy of 
American political and social institutions. 

So far from the position of women being im- 

ved under a republic, or the theory of demo- 
cracy implying the elevation of women, there is no 
country in the world where women have less political 
influence than in America and are in a position so in- 
ferior relatively to men ; and where in consequence they 
suffer so much injustice in respect of their personal and 
proprietary rights. Sex disabilities weigh less heavily 
on women the more monarchical the institutions of 
a country, as may be proved by comparisons with 
European countries and America. Russia for example 
restricts the liberties of both men and women, but 
women have long taken a greater share in municipal 
government there than in either America or France, and 
their rights of property are equal to that of men. In 
America the old English common law, which denied the 
ownership of property to woman, and most of her 
gatural rights of guardianship over her children, still 
prevails, while she has now been granted them in 
England. European women are not alive to their 
advantages; and relying on theory as to republics 
they are, quite naturally, in view of the superstition 
that republic connotes liberty and progress, under 
the impression that America must be the paradise of 
women. In Europe Mrs. Woolsey met with a young 
aristocratic lady, a member of a society of clever young 
women who believed that in anarchism or socialism and 
the destruction of aristocracy lay the only hope of re- 
moving the’ disabilities of women. They held the 
opinion, a very common and very mistaken one, that re- 
publicanism or democracy is one of the necessary stages 
in passing to socialism, and that consequently in a 
republic the position of women must be superior to 
what it is in an aristocracy which seemed to them the 
necessary antithesis of socialism. She undertook to 
show that they were mistaken by the example of 
America. The mentor is quite as wrong as her pupils in 
supposing that democracy, which may be the apotheosis 
of individual competition, implies socialism within itself 
asa principle. But she had seen more than they had 
of the actual working of a republic; and was able to 
prove to them at any rate that their ideal was not 
tealised to anything like the same extent in republics as 
in aristocracies. 

What aggravates the position to thinking women is 
that while Americans make such a boast of equal 
fights to all citizens the Constitution limits citizenship 
by direct words to men. Mrs. Woolsey quotes 
Wendell Phillips thus: ‘‘It is inexplicable to me that 
the Government which is based upon loftier liberty 
justice and equality than any otber should by special 
enactment empower men to intrench upon the rights, 
liberties and privileges of women to an extent un- 
sanctioned by other forms of government. When our, 
tational Government inserted the word ‘male’ into 
its Constitution, it evinced a greater preference and 
partiality for all the men over the women of the nation 
than any Government ever before showed for its men 
over all its women. . . . Any legal or political or civil 
privilege which the States grant to women is a mere 
local privilege (not a right) which they at any time can 
take away from her, and the general Government 
will never interfere in her behalf because it has placed 
women outside its Constitution and beyond its juris- 
diction”. Li Hung Chang said that nothing he had 
observed in his: tour of the world caused him so much 
Surprise as the position of woman in the American 
Republic. ‘* I found it as far below that of her sex in 
Christian monarchies as I had expected to find it above. 
All had heard about the ‘ queenship’ of the American 
Woman, inquiry proved to be the merest humbug 
and pretence. Assuredly her crown and tinsel and her 
throne is nil”. Not very much can be made of the 
fact that the education of the Universities and the 

her professions are not open to women in America, 
for all countries are so far pretty much alike. But there 
good ground for the assertion that women’s and 
children’s labour is exploited more cruelly in America 
than in any European country from what is known 
the American factory system. Mrs. Woolsey 
tells of “* a wager she won with a Russian lady 


‘ 


that a record of murders, desertions, mobbings and 
outrages on women would prove that these crimes were 
more prevalent in America than in Russia”. They 
are committed, she declares, as often by native-born 
Americans as by the foreign-born population; and 
‘*the champion wife-beater of the world is a native- 
born American whose wife proved that, in a married 
life of less than twenty years, he had administered to 
her over a thousand beatings ”. 

These things are said by an American woman who is 
rather more than usually proud of her descent from dis- 
tinguished American statesmen and patriots. As to 
matters of fact and opinion which rest wholly on her 
authority we leave them there, and neither adopt nor 
reject them. What she does prove is that while as far 
as the franchise is concerned American women are 
somewhat worse off than European women, they occupy 
a position of much less dignity in the State, and their 
achievements and abilities receive much less recognition 
than those of women in aristocratic countries. In re- 
publics, if women are not voters they have no officia! rank 
or title, and they are practically excluded from public 
life. No woman can be head of the State, and thus confer 
dignity on her sex. No woman’s name has ever been 
mentioned in any inaugural address of the American 
President: no national message of thanks, which would 
be illegal, nor any honorary office has been conferred on 
an American woman; she does not share her husband’s 
rank ; and no individual woman’s face has ever figured 
on American coins; nor has a woman ever been 
granted a national or State funeral. The prestige of 
the sex is not enhanced through the influence exerted 
by great ladies on politics. We take Mrs. Woolsey’s 
word for it that in America there are no public monu- 
ments erected to American women or indeed any other 
women. In New York there is no public building, 
street, or park named after an American woman. No 
steamers or ships of the Navy are named from a 
woman’s name. Whether all this is or is not the 
natural outcome of republicanism, it is plain that 
where a republic refuses to confer citizenship on 
women by the franchise, their status must be much 
inferior to that of their sex in monarchies. To sum up, 
the testimony of an American lady is that the greatest 
misfortune that ever befel American women was when 
the colonies broke away from English rule, for ever 
since they have had to live under a foreign flag to 
obtain the superior recognition for their sex which a 
republic denies them. 


A SURVEY OF THE HIGHER SCHOOLS OF 
ENGLAND: CITY OF LONDON SCHOOL. 


RE-FOUNDED 1834: HEADMASTER Dr. POLLARD ; 
APPOINTED 1890. 


WE remember hearing one of the most distinguished 
educationists of the day say that whatever our 
deficiencies in educational organisation might be, as 
compared with our neighbours, the big London day 
schools would come well out of any competitive test 
with any country. We showed reasons in our article on 
Westminster for thinking that the closer contact with 
home, and the personal stimulus of family life may have 
much to do with this: Dr. Pollard puts the same idea 
in a somewhat different way, that London schools are 
in closer contact with the parent and respond more 
quickly to educational needs. The headmaster of a big 
London school probably feels towards the parents of 
his boys very much what a London member often 
does towards his constituents, that he may be expected 
to see a little too much of them: they are always close 
to him: it is not a question of a formal visit once a year, 
but of very prompt dropping in to register complaints, 
or demand attention. The London parent, too, has 
made up his mind pretty well how to differentiate the 
schools, and which to go to for the particular 
educational commodity he wants: roughly speaking, 
Westminster provides the more purely classical training ; 
to S. Paul’s parents would go to equip their sons for a 
professional career, and to the City of London for pre- 
paration for modern business life of the widest kind. 
The school gains a very fair share of honours: at 
Oxford and Cambridge, but no very large proportion cf 
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boys go to the University from the City of London 
School, a contributory cause being that the school has 
not so maoy leaving scholarships as many others have. 
S. Paul’s for instance, with its 153 ‘‘ fishes”, (free 
scholarships having been founded by Dean Colet to 
that number in memory of the fishes in the net), 
naturally offers more inducements to parents to keep 
their sons longer at school and then to send them to 
the University. Roughly speaking, probably six-tenths 
leave the City of London School at seventeen to go to 
business life, the remainder staying perhaps a year 
longer before entering on a profession such as law, 
medicine, or accountancy : the school practically pre- 
pares no boys for the army or navy. 

The foundation has roots deep in the past. John 
Carpenter, Town Clerk of the City, who died in 1442, 
left a field or two in trust to educate four poor boys to 
be sent to the University ‘‘ till they be preferred”. In 
the time of Stowe the trust property produced #19, and 
the boys were educated at Tonbridge. About the 
beginning of last century the trust was unearthed, and 
the corporation, into whose hands somehow the lands 
seem to have passed, compounded with Parliament to 
put up buildings and pay #900 a year for a school. 
By a private Act in 1834 Carpenter’s Charity was dis- 
continued, and the school took its place. Premises 
were erected on the site of the old Honey Lane 
Market, and were to be maintained by the Corporation 
‘* for instructing boys in the higher branches of litera- 
ture” ; and the lands scheduled in the Act were charged 
with £900 a year for the support of the school ; in fact 
the Corporation pays bills for the school annually of 
three or four times that amount, but is probably at 
least recouped out of the surplus income of the lands. 
The school was moved from Honey Lane to its present 
premises on the Victoria Embankment in 1883. 

The numbers of the school are about 650, boys being 
admissible at seven—this of course means the existence 
of a junior school, for boys from seven tothirteen. The 
juvior school accounts for 180 of the boys; the City of 
London, in other words, provides its own preparatory 
school. This has obvious advantages in the modern type 
of school in securing cohesion and esprit de corps, for 
when the school is split into two sides, as is nowadays 
inevitable in England, the danger of a distinct social 
fissure between the two halves is considerable. Of the 
remainder about 240 are on the classical side and 215 
on the modern side, twenty-five or so confining them- 
selves entirely to science. The school charges are as 
low as £15 155. a year. 

No arrangements are made in the school for special 
engineering work, as is done so successfully, for in- 
stance, at Tonbridge : boys are prepared to enter the 
engineering colleges at South Kensington or Finsbury, 
but no attempt is made to compete with these, and 
rightly: London parents can just as easily send on 
their boys direct. An ordinary school cannot hope to 
compete with their expensive plant and organisation. 

The division into classical and modern runs through 
the entire upper school, and on leaving the junior 
school parents are consulted and the choice of side has 
to be made. No Latin is taught on the modern side, 
for Dr. Pollard does not believe in any half measures 
in this respect. On the other hand science is taken in 
all forms save the three junior forms in the junior 
school, and even on the classical side enough science is 
taught to allow of a boy passing the London matricula- 
tion in the fifth form. 

The headmaster is rightly anxious to develop the 
teaching of modern languages by the use of viva voce 
methods but in this much must rest on the capacity 
and enthusiasm of assistant masters: probably at the 
City of London School there are greater difficulties in this 
respect than elsewhere, for the headmaster has not free 
choice of his staff, the choice resting with the Committee 
of the Corporation which manage the school, and we 

doubt if the arrangement is educationally a satisfactory 
one. Asa natural corollary from the position and aspira- 
tions of the school, the authorities would view with 
favour the abolition of Greek as a necessary test for 
entering the University, and would welcome half a 
dozen different gates of entry in addition to the present 
classical one. 
Dr. Pollard views with disapproval the German 


method of dividing the classical off from the moder, 
subjects so entirely that they are taught in different 
schools: it is also interesting to find that he does not 
approve of the division into two sides, of the separation 
of two parallel curricula, even in the same school, 
though modern conditions have forced this plan on the 
City of London as on most other of our schools: he 
would prefer to see one uniform curriculum so as to 
secure the maximum of homogeneity and social unity, 
with bifurcation, if you must have it at all, only in the 
top forms. The idea is attractive, but we think under 
modern conditions Utopian. The Corporation has 
reason to be satisfied with the success of its educational 
work, which certainly meets the wants of exactly the 
class for whom it was intended. 

We have one criticism to make, it is not ours alone, 
for we have heard it from several sources ; the manners 
of boys educated at the City of London School are far 
from good: what is the reason ? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE ZOO.—IV. 
(Concluding Article.) 


N the case of the birds reform is easiest and 
cheapest, and there ought to be no difficulty in 
arranging even the present collection so as to produce 
a good effect at once. To deal first with the birds 
of prey, whose condition generally attracts the largest 
amount of unfavourable criticism, and justly. A 
falconer should be engaged to train and fly regularly 
all species with which this practice is possible—but, of 
course, not at living quarry. The peregrine falcon and 
goshawk could certainly be treated in this way, as could 
the smaller eagles, and, in all probability, the kites. 
The brick building now somewhat absurdly called the 
northern aviary, which largely consists of a number 
of wretched little cells, would, if these were knocked 
into one room, make a very good hawk-house, where 
the birds, when not being flown, could be properly tied 
up with the customary jesses and leash. As all other 
birds, except the great running species, should be under 
netting, there would be no danger to them in this prac. 
tice. It is rather doubtful, however, whether it would 
be safe to do the same with the large eagles, which might 
be decidedly dangerous if out of temper; although the 
most savage of all, the golden eagle and the harpy, 
have been trained and flown: the former is still in 
use in Central Asia, where it is known as ‘‘ birkut ”, and 
is reputed to be able to master even.a wolf. The 
golden eagle, however, has a near relative in the 
imperial eagle, almost as grand in appearance, but so 
much inferior in spirit and power that it would be 
a possible bird to fly loose. For the eagles that would 
have to be kept shut in, the present eagle aviary would 
afford much more tolerable quarters if all the partitions 
were removed and the two small side compartments 
roofed over. In this might then be lodged either one 
pair of golden eagles, which would in such a case 
possibly breed, or several examples of different species, 
care being taken not to have two birds of one kind, 
and have both sexes. In this way they would be likely 
to live harmoniously together, and the space would be 
sufficient for them fairly to exercise their wings. 
That it is possible to keep three or more eagles 
together, if of the same species, is well known, and 
with all birds, different species are less likely to qu 
if fairly well matched in strength, than individuals of the 
same kind, on the principle of ‘‘ acerrima proximorum 
odia”’. 

A similar plan might be followed with the vultures, 
though their aviary is even more disproportioned 
their size than that of the eagles, and ought to b 
rebuilt much wider and higher. As vultures of differest 
species are wont to collect over the same carcasé 
although the stronger species drive off the weaker, they 
could much more easily be put together, if well look 
after at feeding-time so that all had a fair share. 
couple of years ago a big male condor got into 
adjoining cage of the small black vultures, and did not 
cause them any alarm or try to hurt them in any way: 
It would probably be found possible to add raves 
and crows to this party, and in any case the raven @ 
the Caracara hawk of America, two most amusi0f 
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imens of bird rascality, can be kept together in 
a large aviary, and give considerable entertain- 
ment. Kites and crows could also be kept together if 
the space allotted were big enough to give plenty of 
room for flight. All these carrion-feeders are very 
cowardly and afraid to attack each other seriously, 
though there would be a good deal of noisy and 
harmless bickering. Owls, which do well in captivity, 


‘ should have a big aviary to themselves. 


In the parrot-house reform has long been most un- 
justifiably delayed, for it has been known by private 
amateurs for at least a generation that very many 
parrakeets, at all events, are as suitable for aviary 
culture as pigeons and pheasants. All the hardiest 
and commonest species of these birds should therefore 
be removed to the western aviary, where they would 
form a most attractive exhibit in the big central compart- 
ment. The hardier pigeons could be relegated to the com- 
pany of the om peer in the new northern pheasantry, 
where there is! plenty of room for them, all that is 
needed being a few extra perches, and an entrance into 
the inner house higher than that made for the pheasants. 
To enable visitors to see the birds in the western and 
eastern aviaries properly, the dark innermost compart- 
ments should be thrown together to form a covered 
thoroughfare at the back, the heating apparatus being 
shifted forward so as to be available for the glazed 
portion in which the birds ordinarily find shelter. These 
dark compartments are quite unnecessary, as birds do 
not usually care to stay in them. Some means of 
lighting the aviary in the short dull winter afternoons 
will also have to be devised, as it is most unnatural for 
foreign birds to endure the long fast necessitated by our 
long winter nights, especially trying in foggy London. 
The small birds kept in the western aviary should be 
removed to the parrot-house, where they could be 
associated in lots in the bird cages now occupied by 
single specimens of larger species, such as toucans and 
touracoes—birds more suitable for the western aviary, 
if this were properly fitted up. The antiquated plan 
of keeping the macaws chained up to _ swings 
should be given up. In the summer they should 
be kept in the compartments of the eastern aviary, 
then vacated by the waders, which are lodged 
during the fine weather in the great aviary oppo- 
site. A large cage filling up the centre of the 
parrot-house would serve to keep them in during the 
winter. So treated, these gorgeous birds would have a 
chance to stretch their wings and fly about, and 
their yells would not be nearly so annoying. The 
collection of cockatoos would need special accom- 
modation somewhere, as they are most destructive to 
all ordinary wirework ; but as they are the hardiest of 
the large parrots, it would not be very difficult or 
expensive to provide special aviary accommodation for 
them. The other parrots, Amazons, grey, and the 
like, could be treated much as the macaws, being 
iven a large indoor cage in the winter and put 
into the eastern aviary in summer. If they are too 
numerous, the number, both of individuals and species, 
should be reduced. The Amazons in particular are 
far more numerously represented at present than 
is warranted by any interest they can claim, and only 
the rarer kinds absolutely need to be kept on view. 

Outdoors, all the pheasants and waterfow! should be 
reduced to one pair of each species, when these are 
common; or, when the sexes are similar, to one 
individual. These should be associated together when- 
ever practicable in large netted enclosures, for no bird 
ought to be kept wing-clipped or pinioned in a space 
where an overhead covering of wire is at all prac- 
ticable, and all the spaces too large for this are 
urgently needed for the beasts. Not many birds 
could be bred by this plan, but the commoner phea- 
sants and ducks are not sufficiently valuable or 


teresting to pay for breeding where space is so much | 


wanted for animals beyond the reach of most amateurs; 
and if duplicate pairs of rare species are available, they 
are best lent out to experienced amateurs who are 
members of the Society, and could give them better 
accommodation and attention than are possible at the 
gardens. Any young that were bred would of course 
be divided between the breeder and the Society. 

As to the gulls, all the present pinioned specimens 


ought to be got rid of; a pinioned gull is an zsthetic 
and scientific outrage which ought not to be permitted 
on the premises. If the ‘‘southern ponds” space 
beyond the present gull pond were netted over 
so as to form one great aviary, it could be satis- 
factorily stocked with unpinioned specimens of these 
large gulls, and storks, cranes, and pelicans could 
be turned in along with them to enjoy the free 
use of their wings. The gulls could remain out 
all the year, but the other birds would need to be 
taken indoors during the winter, and the indoor pens 
in the crane and ostrich house ought to have the 
fences carried up to the roof, so as to obviate the 
necessity of clipping the birds’ wings. The paddock 
outside this house, in which the cranes and storks are 
now lodged in separate runs, should also be netted over, 
and made into a single enclosure, in which the captives 
could take their turns for exercise ; an hour’s active 
running and flying about would do them much more 
good than moping in a small damp space when 
they have a day out. The beautiful pair of 
Manchurian cranes should have about twice the space 
given them at present, netted over, as this species is 
the likeliest of all the large waders to breed. 

Improved accommodation for diving birds is, we hear, 
shortly to be taken in hand in the fish-house in the 
shape of a larger tank ; we hope that the exhibition of 
fish will be done away with in this house, as it is rather 
a farce as at present managed, and there is hardly room 
in the Gardens for a proper aquarium. 

The reptile-house is on the whole very well arranged, 
and fortunately for themselves reptiles are usually 
quite sluggish animals, and would not be energetic 
even if they had a large space to roam about in. More 
of the glass cases, in some instances now replacing 
plants on the stone pedestals, are however needed ; 
and newts should be put in these as well as frogs, since 
they usually leave the water after the breeding-season. 
Measures should also be taken for supplying the small 
lizards with more varied insect-food ; but on the whole 
the reptiles and their friends have less to complain of 
in the Zoo than any other of its captives or patrons. 


THE TOWER OF BABEL. 


- D° not record beginnings; neither consider the 
things of old.” So said the prophet Isaiah ; 
and, whether his advice be sound or not, there can be 
no doubt that—to many minds—this temptation towards 
considering and recording the past is a very powerful 
one. Personally I frankly confess that in regard to it I 
echo the admission made by the society man in ‘‘ Lady 
Windermere’s Fan” as to temptation generally— 
namely that it was the only thing he could not resist. 

There is, in truth, something intensely fascinating in 
any ‘‘ footstep on the sands of time”, something quite 
enthralling in the attempt as it were, to fit twentieth- 
century high heels and pointed toes into the plantigrade 
tracks which our forbears—and therefore strictly speak- 
ing we ourselves—made long ago ; in trying to appraise 
faithfully the values of such tracks and decide whether 
they were progressive or retrograde ; a question which 
by the way borrows additional interest from the cer- 
tainty that the answer must always be a purely personal 
equation, due entirely to our own ideals. 

But though this is so, there is one noticeable point in 
all such inquiries which cannot fail to strike every open 
mind, and that is the curiously clear intuition of the 
path which future generations were bound to pursue 
which is to be found in so many of these records of 
beginnings. One has, indeed, but to consider the 
things of old, to discover most things that are new. It 
seems almost as if those naked natural feet had had 
clearer prescience of their goal than we of these later 
years have now, shod though we are into the likeness 
of nothing in heaven above or the earth beneath— 
except perhaps the boot-tree which replaces our defor- 
mities when we tire even of the last fashion in feet! 
For there is, truly, scarce one trace of such beginnings 
in myth, legend or custom that is not the embodiment 
of some indubitable, if perhaps trivial truth regarding 
the future possibilities and limitations of mankind. 
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Sometimes indeed the prophetic element in tradition 
becomes almost absurd. Take for instance the story 
of the Tower of Babel as it is given in the Talmud. 
Is it possible to conceive of a keener forecasting of the 
latter-day imperialism of the Anglo-Saxon race than 
can be read into it without any subversion of meaning or 
distortion of words ? 

‘*That we may truly make for ourselves a great and 
mighty name before which all our enemies shall tremble ; 
none, then, will be able to harm us and no war shall 
disperse our race.” 

Surely that is an utterance which might be the com- 
bined production of Mr. Chamberlain and the Peace 
Society! Then further on could allegorical insight be 
more direct in detail than here—‘‘ So they builded on, 
and if one of the stones fell from its place they were sad 
at heart and even wept; yet when any of the brethren 
fell from the building and were killed, none took 
account of the life thus lost.” Is not this a perfect 
picture of the Empire during the last few years, as it 
wept over Majuba yet set its teeth over Magersfontein 
and ‘‘ the butcher’s bill” ? 

But to a fanciful mind—one which perhaps becomes 
a trifle maudlin over meanings, as many otherwise 
rational folk become over acrostics and puzzle pictures 
—the most prophetic part of the Babel legend is the 
cause given for the final failure of the tower builders, 
and its collapse of the building to one-third only of its 
original size. This, so the Talmud puts it, was ‘‘ the 
mutual misunderstanding occasioned by the confusion 
of languages ”. 

Now surely that message from the past is clear 
enough for the busiest builder to read as he runs; 
yet, as a rule, it is not read in its plain unequivocal 
sense. It is true most people realise that a failure to 
understand their fellows, with its inevitable consequence 
of deficient sympathy, is the greatest of all stumbling 
blocks in every possible path in life. Even the trivial 
round of daily experience teaches us how paralysing it 
is to live with people who habitually fail to grasp our 
meaning, who require a dictionary of derivations on 
the table as an adjunct to conversation at every meal, 
and who tie us down to their own terminology in our 
very beds. This is too common an experience to be 
overlooked ; but it is surprising how few people realise 
what I may call the centrifugal force of mere difference 
in language. I mean the underlying difference of mean- 
ing in apparently equivalent words which is due to the 
environment out of which the word has been evolved. 

Now the effect of this force is to be seen, I think, 
more clearly in India than in any other place, and yet 
in no place is it more persistently and consistently 
ignored as a factor in the possibility of stable Empire. 
Scarcely anyone realises that it is almost wholly respon- 
sible for the failure of our Western education to evoke 
a really spontaneous response from the eastern intel- 
lect, a failure which is at once made apparent by a glance 
down the list of original workers in any and every branch 
of science, literature, art. Where in such a list are the 
names of Eastern students? Yet such students are no 
whit behind other students in ability and industry ; indeed 
the last fifty years have produced a young India which 
in point of education and mental endowment should be 
as capable of original work as pours England. But it 
is not. As a writer in the ‘‘ Pioneer” has lately said 
‘*The Indian student is taught everything in a language 
with which he is unfamiliar. Its words kindle no 
associations ; it does not really illuminate his thoughts. 
So year after year we have students educated in English 
literature who neither read nor produce literature after- 
wards ; who learn English philosophy without adapting 
it to their system of life, who learn English history but 
are not led thereby to study the history of their own 
country”. The writer (whom I should judge to be him- 
self an Indian) concludes his article by saying that the 
British race ‘* has conferred benefits not a few on India 
but it has also inflicted wrongs. If it takes from a 
people their own personality, their own language, it 
takes from them also their power of self-culture, their 
power of independent growth in their own realms of 
thought and art”. 

Now this, especially in regard to a race whose very 
method of thought is so curiously divergent as theirs is 
from ours, seems to me perfectly true, and often when 


it is impossible to avoid smiling at Baboo English, it js 
equally impossible not to recognise the fact that an 
education which with a fair field produces sucha y 
common result must be at fault. For if we were to put 
the same man through the same course of instruction, 
but in a language with whose every shade of meanij 
he was familiar, we should have a very different pro. 
duct. Most people recognise this dimly, and from all 
sides in India comes the cry that the education we are 
giving seems to make the very thought suffer. In truth 
it gives no real grip on any foundation; there is a certain 
glib familiarity with the terminology of Western culture, 
but no real assimilation of its underlying premises. 

Of course the arguments in favour of teaching 
Western science through a Western language are 
familiar to all. Lord Macaulay was in the forefront of 
the controversy and did more than anyone else to bring 
about the present state of absolute unreality in India, 
But even if science (which almost claims an unfamiliar 
language from every student of whatever race) be yielded 
to the advocates of the existing system—though why it 
should be I fail to see, since presumably it is no harder 
to import a new terminology into one language than 
it is into another—there can be no reason why 
the Eastern student should be placed in an abso- 
lutely false position in regard to other subjects, 
True it is, undoubtedly, that the vernaculars do not lend 
themselves at present to the niceties of modern thought. 
Neither did Anglo-Saxon, and it is surely within the 
limits of possibility that other languages besides our 
own should be susceptible of improvement, of the 
flexibility which only extended use can bring? We 
cannot then in common fairness complain of the 
poverty which brings us the possibility of becoming 
rich. Neither is it fair to damn any language in these 
days of steam printing presses and eager aspirants 
to literary work because it has no literature. That is 
easily remedied. Of course in the case of really cognate 
languages, even of that really cognate environment 
which often brings, as it were, a similar life history to 
the speakers, it seems mere foolishness to preserve any 
language or dialect simply because it is the mother 
tongue of any particular race. The need for such pre- 
servation comes in only as a safeguard against error in 
fundamental meanings. It is not, either, by any means 
necessary that the preservation should be looked on as 
permanent. On the contrary as the life history of two 
races comingles in the path of progress that which is 
best in the language of both should—nay! must 
survive. Surely it is conceivable that the subtleness of 
Sanskrit might supply science with better equivalents 
of new ideas than even Greek or Latin ? 

Leaving science alone, however, is there any reason 
at all why the native of India should by our present 
system of education be divorced from himself owing to 
our contemptuous indifference to the environment which 
produced him? For, surely, the history of a race is the 
history of the individual. Let major and minor prophets 
say what they will, without ‘‘ records of beginnings” 
there is no aim in the end, without the consideration of 
‘things of old” there is no possibility of the right 
understanding of new ones. Whatever the Indian 
character may be it is the outcome of the history of the 
race, and every individual of that race has clearly as 
much right to be scientifically instructed in that history 
through the medium of the word-ideas which have 
their root in it, as any English schoolboy has to be 
instructed in the British constitution. 

Indeed, in this connexion one can go a step further 
than claiming this right for the Indian student only ; as 
a subject of the same Empire, as a future Babel- 
builder the English schoolboy has equal claim to the 
freedom of the Indian past. There need be no question 
of teaching him a foreign language in order to give 
him understanding of things which—if they are worth 
learning at all—must be world-wide in their comprehen- 
sibility. And there are such things in Indian history 
though it was easy for Lord Macaulay and his school 
to sneer at tales which profess to reach back hundreds 
of thousands of years. To begin with, had we been 
so long at the mercy of memory and mind as India has 
been, we might have had like legends, but the savage 
in woad and beads does not attempt to put on record 
any elaborate explanation of his cosmogony! Besides, 
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within the limits of credibility India has a history, which 
if it does nothing else, must fire the imagination of all 
put a dullard ; and that surely is no small! gain to those 
who aspire to universal empire. 

As it is, not one Englishman in a thousand knows 
anything whatever of the splendid inheritance of pluck 
and high honour, to which the ages have made him 
co-heir. And so the mutual misunderstanding which 
began in the Tower of Babel continues in this twentieth 
century. F. A. STEEL. 


THE TULIP FANCIER’S APOLOGY. 


< te English tulip, much in evidence at the Drill 
Hall on Tuesday, is, with the auricula, the 
peculiar stronghold of the florist pure and simple. 
Of course roses, carnations, dahlias and even daffodils 
are shown and judged on severe florists’ lines, but they 
are also common objects of the garden, whereas the 
fancy tulip and the auricula belong to a few en- 
thusiasts, who criticise them by certain traditional set 
rules, somewhat of a wonder and a mystery to 
those not in the secret. An infinite variety of 
tulips is nowadays to be found in our gardens, from 
the early bedding sorts which make large sheets of 
smooth colour in the Parks to the slender Florentine 
tulip, with its drooping head and exquisite scent, so 
common in the southern vineyards, or Gregii all scarlet 
and gold above the broad leaves purple-spotted like the 
woodland orchis. Yellow is perhaps the prevailing 
colour in the genus, but browns and purples and every 
shade of rose and scarlet are there ; some have long 
petals that fold together like dogs’ ears, some again are 
pointed and reflex in gracious curves so that the 
widely opened flower has almost a starry aspect. 
But the hardened florist will have none of them, for 
him they are ‘“‘garden tulips” not “ tulips”; his 
flowers must be shaped like a cup with smooth 
rounded petals, the blue or black blotch that is 
so general must be replaced by a clear circle 
of white or yellow at the base of the flower, and 
while he admits a certain number of self-colours his 
most cherished blooms are streaked and striped on a 
determined plan. A narrow scheme that cuts out 
much beauty, one is at first inclined to say ; and indeed 
it would be easy to criticise the effect of Tuesday’s 
show, even after making allowance for the unkindly 
weather, terrible upset of the calculations of all gardeners. 
A row of green-painted boards in which the blooms 
are stuck at regular intervals, no foliage, not even the 
stalk, visible; the loveliest flower in the world is 
robbed of its grace and dignity by such treatment. 
But this criticism is really wide of the mark, a florist’s 
show is a competition not a display, and the flowers 
must be set out so that they may be minutely scrutinised ; 
defects and good qualities are to be nakedly displayed 
and no artistic arrangements can be allowed to cover 
flaws in growth. Watch the judges‘at their task, they 
peer closely into each flower, take it from its stand, and 
turn it about, they match it with a rival bloom from 
another stand, in their minds they carry a standard and 
point by point they decide how far the flower conforms 
to their ideal. Thus the green boards or something 
equivalent to them are a necessity ; the flowers must 
be wholly accessible to examination, and neatness is 
the only general effect that is attainable. 

But why have a standard at all is the next question 
raised. A flower is grown for its beauty; why not 
judge it simply by its beauty and leave line and 
tule alone? Indeed the florist of late has come 
in for a good deal of denunciation, not only are 
his formal standards decried as artificial, but he is 
even accused of spoiling every flower he touches. 
Fashion has been setting very strongly towards gar- 
dening and yet the number of florists has by no means 
increased in the same ratio, the newer gardeners either 
grow things for their rarity or associations, alpines and 
the like, or else consider esees as a means of getting 
certain colour effects in their gardens rather than the 
garden as a means of growing flowers. But the 
florist’s day is coming again ; among the new recruits 
must be a certain proportion who will be drawn to the 
love and study of the flower itself, and it is out of this 


intimate affection that the true florist is begotten. The 
justification of the florist is that he has made himself so 
wholly acquainted with his flower that he sees its 
inherent possibilities and lays down rules and standards 
which are calculated to bring out to the fullest its 
natural capacities. The quaint irregularity, the careless 
grace of many a garden tulip is full of charm and at 
first sight takes the eye more than the severe outline of 
the florist’s type, but these are chance effects of the 
picturesque order and if pursued do not lend themselves 
to the improvement of the race. The florist’s work has 
consisted in taking certain qualities latent or dimly seen 
in the wild flower, such as symmetry, texture of petal, 
or marking, and raising these to the highest pitch of 
excellence. The tulip fancier will tolerate no pointed 
petals because they interfere with the cupped shape, 
which is the only one compatible with a full display 
of the markings; he must have a clean white base to 
the cup because he thus gets a surpassing effect of con- 
trast in his perfect flower. The rigidity of the florist in 
excluding backslidings from his ideal, fallings away to 
the right hand or the left, is because he realises that 
‘*the good is ever enemy to the best”, the ideal may 
be unattainable but he will make no terms with any- 
thing that is not on the road to the final goal. Of 
course there are those who deny the whole idea of 
improvement, who prefer the clear frail beauty of 
the dog-rose in the hedge to the finest Maréchal Niel 
that was ever staged ; all the florist can answer is that if 
you begin by liking the wild rose and growing it, you are 
pretty sure to pass onwards to the florist forms. The 
mind of the individual somehow follows the develop- 
ment of the race, and florist’s flowers with their 
apparently artificial rules and standards are simply the 
outcome of the work of many generations of men and 
women who have loved them and thought over them. 
For these are flowers with a history, with a tradition 
of the grand style behind them; the tulip for 
instance was already created, with all its properties and 
qualities, before it came to Europe from the East in the 
fifteenth century. In the hands of the Dutch and 
Flemish gardeners of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries it moved steadily onwards, the conception we 
hold to-day getting more clearly defined with each 
generation, until the English growers of the nineteenth 
century formulated the requirements of the ideal flower, 
to which the actual has hardly yetreached. A few of the 
old Continental varieties are even yet hardly outclassed, 
but on the whole the Dutch growers remain where they 
were a century ago, the few novelties they have raised 
fail to satisfy the severer standard of the English fancy, 
even though that standard was originally laid down 
with some clearness in Holland. 

Thus the ‘‘ properties ” of a florist’s flower are by no 
means arbitrary and artificial, or conventions pure and 
simple; they represent the accumulated experience 
of generations, the opinions that have survived and 
proved permanent after innumerable trials and errors 
in all directions. It is not to be expected that even the 
perfected flower will appeal to the casual spectator all 
at once; severer beauties which depend upon form and 
style demand some training and study upon the part of 
the observer, if he is to discriminate and do more than 
merely enjoy the obvious. The visitor to a picture 
gallery appreciates in proportion as he knows; in his 
early days he is likely to be taken by the pictured 
anecdote, by the commonplace in some form or another ; 
and the florist’s is an art that has its kinship to the 
painter’s. 

But, as we said, a show is not the best place to 
enjoy the beauty even of a fancy tulip, it should be seen 
on the bed with the morning sunshine through its 
petals—all gold and fire—opening wide to drink the 
‘heavenly vintage”. But the show is a necessity ; 
without the stress of competition the flower moves but 
slowly along the path of improvement, and there is 
nothing like the stern ordeal of the green boards to 
create that divine discontent with what one has already 
accomplished, which in the end maketh all things new. 

Florists’ flowers are often ‘‘ miffy” and uncertain, 
‘*bad doers” in garden slang, not because the florist likes 
them so, but because they possess qualities he cannot 
for the time being attain in the more vigorous varieties. 
Sooner or later a new break comes with the desired 
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. grace and strength and this is the ordinary gardener’s 
{ opportunity. The mere garden lover is contemptuous 
| of the florist, but he has in the end his profit out of him 


i by taking his best, forgetful of and even ungrateful for 
{ the slow steps that have led to the glorious result. So 
i “the Royal Horticultural Society is acting wisely in 


[ “extending its hospitality to these specialist shows. 
"Fhey may seem to appeal to but few, but they are in a 
! way one of the creative factors in horticulture and will 
| eventually endow our gardens with still rarer beauties. 


| 
| 


A DIVINE HEAD. 


WONDER of the world, recovered in a Greek 
island, has slipped back to the light, the staid 
light of a London club-room. Another head is added 
to the little group in which the beauty of women and 
of art have bidden one another an immortal peace. 

The Exhibition is one of ancient Greek art at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club and would call for a series 
of notices to deal with it fully. The bringing together 
of the greater part of this collection and its elaborate 
cataloguing are due to the energy and learning of 
Mrs. Strong. For the selection of coins and the 
splendid series of gems Messrs. G. F. Hill and 
Newton-Robinson are responsible. With these latter 
sections and those of small bronzes, terra-cottas and 
vases | must not attempt now to deal, nor to describe 
larger works that are already known or famous. 

The head of which I speak (No. 43) belongs to that 
fortunate collector Mr. E. P. Warren. It is so fresh in 
its unfractured parts that it might be a work of yester- 
day, if yesterday had a classic genius of this order. 
The archeologists suggest the Alexandrian school, or 
even bring it down to Renaissance times ; but the design 
of the forehead is surely too Greek for that. Whenever 
made, it is one of the fine last flowers of the Greek idea 
of beauty in a woman’s or goddess’s head. The severe 
selection of that idea underlies the individual sculptor’s 
work ; over that is drawn like a veil a soft Praxitelean 
modelling, but not its caricature, a superficial rounding of 
all forms, This sculptor drew in lines that sometimes 
escape by infinitely subtle curvature from being straight, 
and it is by elusive design of modelling, by the emergence 
he allows to features like the eye, the lips and the nostril 
from the general flow of the planes, that he arrived at the 
mysterious beauty of this head. The parrots of the 
press who call a modern sculptor ‘‘ impressionist ” 
when he uses the like subtle invention in modelling to 
secure expression would do well to learn the A B C of 
sculpture in this ‘‘classic” example. Turn from it to 
a neighbour (No. 42). There is the stupid excavating 
and polishing of single features which may be found at 
all periods. Even the Leconfield ‘‘ Aphrodite”, which 
the experts give to Praxiteles, I cannot put beside this 
masterpiece. These too-equal rolls of marble on the 
H neck, for example! But this head comes near the 
\] highest and is a fine example of the finish applied at 
| this period to marble ; the glister and tone of surface 


. when the final circumlitio had been applied ; a very 
different thing from the raw loaf sugar we are accus- 
tomed to. 
| Mrs. Strong makes a useful protest in her preface 
| against the idea that all Greek art is synonymous with 
i the art of ‘‘ beautiful” subjects. The version of an 
i extraordinary head which used to be called Seneca 
(No. 27) is here to prove it ; the head whose eyes seem 
] to have a permanent anger against the wry-lined mouth 
y and ‘notable fcedity” of the chin. Delight in the 
\ ‘fugly” was never keener. But she might have gone 
i further and given a warning that not all with a claim 
| to come from Greek times is fine art. The Chatsworth 
| head of a Herpes (25) looks like poor art student’s 
ij work in a debased time. Another Hermes with a 
| petasus (9) is a comic piece. Even the ‘*‘ Menander” 

(26) is very very far from deserving the comparison 
i with Rembrandt that Mrs. Strong indulgently makes. 
Its features are not really in its head, and the 
admiration of the archzologists for the Medusa 
: head (49) seems to me rather astonishing. No: 

the individual Greek sculptor was held in by a 

stronger tension of received ideas aims and methods 


than the modern : but because of a superficial aspect of 
likeness we must not superstitiously confound the 
supreme masters with the incompetent imitators. These 
failed higher up than many an unaided modern struggler; 
but they failed as much. They were guided and roped 
together for the ascent, but the individual slipped and 
collapsed even as the solitary scrambler. In the pre- 
sent exhibition these variations of quality are very 
marked. Thus in the early periods the Chatsworth. 
bronze Apollo (8) in the later the Homer (39) the 
bronze Eros (30) and the marble head (20) single them- 
selves out as clearly from the ruck as the best things 
in a modern exhibition. 

The police work of art has left me much in arrear of 
exhibitions. At the New Gallery Mr. Watts shows a 
project such as Tintoret might have carried through; 
Michael Angelo’s whirlwind God dyed inthe deep colours 
of Titian and sowing the golden seed of stars. Between. 
the stick-like lines of the trees in his landscapes and the 
vague whirl of this, the sure muscular curve escapes 
Mr. Watts, but the intention and the colour are fine. 
A very uncertain artist, but one with a true sensi- 
bility, Mr. William Shackleton, seems to me to have 
carried off his picture in No. 1. Out of the glittering 
track of light on the sea and the figures resting by that 
roadside he’ has saved a great deal of the beauty 
and the dream. In the same room is a little 
work by Miss Margaret Gere, which I confess I 
missed on a first visit, No. 69, a work that recovers 
much more of pre-Raphaelite intimacy and intensity 
than is common with the followers. Mr. Leslie. 
Thomson and Mr. Wetherbee are notable among the 
painters here for really pursuing some phase of land- 
scape beauty ; the first a warm silveriness of summer 
noon, the other the chill lights of earlier or later hours. 

In portraiture M. Boldini’s ‘‘ Whistler” is an astonish- 
ing work. The certainty of his sword-like stroke and 
the challenge of his forces by the personality of the 
sitter make the portrait as exciting as a duel. 
This work, practically black-and-white, brings out 
all the artist’s powers; another portrait shows 
as completely the limits of his painting and _ his. 
taste. Scottish portrait-painters, from Sir George Reid 
to Mr. Brough, figure largely on the walls. Indeed 
it looks as if the Scottish group were to be the dominant 
one here in future. But Mr. Hallé, as the Caleb 
Balderstone of the old family, is magnificent. He 
multiplies himself, will let no stranger sit in his 
master’s chair, even if he must sit there himself, and. 
lets his empty tray fall with a wild clatter where the 
table used to be spread. Of the younger men’s work 
Mr. Brough’s ‘‘ John Donald” seemed to me the best 
performance ; less slippery and more solid than usual. 
If the painter of this could lose himself a little more in 
search of the sitter, he might come into the inheritance 
of the difficult instead of the easy Raeburns. 

I am too late to do more than touch upon two 
interesting exhibitions, that of Mr. Selwyn Image 
with other artists at Clifford’s Inn, and that of Mr. 
Roger Fry at the Carfax Gallery. The drawings of both 
were what. I should call a little theoretical, I mean 
demonstrations of the kind of thing a connoisseur mind 
would like drawings to be rather than born works of 
art speaking intelligibly and directly for themselves. 
Of the two Mr. Image seemed to me to convey a 
sentiment and a charming sentiment, more clearly, on 
a shakier foundation of drawing, a drawing foreign to 
his usual practice. Mr. Fry’s was an assertion of the 
acutely critical mind we know in his writings, “It 
is hereabouts at present that I should like to produce.” 
But beyond the indication of a method I could not 
often gather what was the motive for its employment. 
The sketch in gouache for ‘St. George and the 
Dragon” seemed to me to have more birthright than 
the rest. There are many ways in art, and Mr. Fry 
may very likely work backwards from a method to a 
motive. This exhibition is succeeded by one of sketches 
and studies by Mr. Sargent. Through all these the 
habitual power shows of rebuking forms into their 
place, but not working at its centre or intensest 
pitch: most of the things show a rather cold and 
rough exercise of skill. Thus the Venetian sketches 
are drawn and modelled with quick decision ; the way 
the washes are handled to make a wall turn in the 
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shadow is masterly: yet the beauty of the scene is not 

ursued, resumed and captured as it is by Mr. Brabazon. 
The yellow that stands for bright sunlight in these 
water-colours calls for more tender analysis. The 
sketches of Jefferson and La Duse are the finest of the 
oils. 

A number of drawings and etchings by Mr. Legros 
is on view at the Dutch Gallery, especially the fine 
series of the Triumph of Death. With these is 
shown a masterly portrait of the artist by Fantin- 
Latour ; one of the finest portraits, one is tempted to 
think, of the last half-century. D. S. MacCo.t. 


RICHTER AND MOTTL. 


 tagpactctrs eldest of all the German conductors, 
great and not great, who have visited England, 
has loomed large in the eyes of London lately. After 
his reticence during some years past he has suddenly 
burst upon us in all his ancient splendid importance. 
Mottl, on the other hand, who came in on a wave of 
almost unprecedented enthusiasm, seems bent for the 
present on leaving us rather severely alone. I say ex- 
pressly that he ‘‘seems bent”, for it is hard to believe 
that any operatic management, even in London, would 
be so fatuous as to leave Mottl alone. Each man 
in his way is a very great conductor; and their 
ways are so different that there is no possibility of any 
rivalry. There is room for both of them here : in fact, 
seeing that we have no conductor of our own save 
Mr. Henry J. Wood, it is a pity both of them do not 
reside here. But Mottl is the younger and appears to 
love flying all over Europe; and Richter, grave and 
staid, prefers to rusticate, an exile, in unmusical 
England. And so while he is busy reviving the im- 
pression he first made on us, Mottl is fast becoming a 
mere memory to those who do not get away to parts 
where music still remains a vital art. 

Let me at once confess my preference for Mottl, at 
least when he is directing the ‘‘Ring”. The man’s 
exuberant energy, the bigness of his readings, his sense 
of the gorgeousness of ample colour, his emotional force, 
place him easily first in such things as the last acts of 
the ‘‘ Valkyrie” and the ‘‘ Dusk of the Gods”. Com- 
pare his version of Siegfried’s funeral march, or rather 
of the music which accompanies the procession over the 
misty moonlit hills after the death of Siegfried—com- 
pare this with Richter’s version, and Richter’s seems 
skimpy, alittle mean. It is true that Mottl draws out 
some of the phrases unconscionably, and this is 
objected to by some critics ; but surely this is not only 
better than any suggestion of flippancy, but exactly the 
treatment such music demands. There is more reason 
in dragging the tempo here than in, for instance, the 
“Lohengrin” prelude, yet I remember describing in 
these columns a couple of years ago a performance of 
that prelude given in Brussels, a performance that was 
incredibly slow in one sense, and yet in another sense 
was the reverse of slow. One thought that each phrase 
could hardly come to an end, and the finish of the thing 
seemed millions of years ahead—to be hid somewhere 
in the dark forward and abysm of time. Yet if Mottl is 
slow in that sense at times, at other times he can hurry 
the pace amazingly. Consider how he made the Valkyries’ 
Ride go, until towards the finish when he slackens to give 
the brass time to speak. His strongest sense is that of 
orchestral colour, and next to it comes his sense of 
thythm ; and out of rhythm and colour he gets the 
most marvellous effects. He is a great—perhaps the 
greatest—opera conductor living; for he not only 
makes the orchestra an integral part of the whole 
thing, but at the same time with consummate art 
allows the singers to shine also. Like a strong man 
who can pick up a cat without making it squeal, he, so 
to speak, takes the singers in his grasp, and if they 
Squeal at all it is not his fault. The band goes its own 
Way seemingly, yet the accompaniment fits in perfectly 
with what van Rooy or Ternina or someone else is 
doing on the stage. He is essentially a dramatic con- 


ductor : everything he does is dramatic: even his read- 
ing of a classical work such as the Fifth symphony 
of Beethoven is dramatic. 


Fine as he is in the 


concert room he is far finer in the theatre. His 
dzmonic energy carries the opera along; the greatest 
singers become mere puppets in his hands; they 
sing the music as he wishes it tobe sung. But the 
point is that he wants it sung as only a great singer 
can sing it; and when they sing splendidly the whole 
opera goes along as a solid, congruous, complete thing. 
With inferior singers the result is not always so satis- 
factory ; but even then Mottl’s sense of the dramatic 
goes far to save the situation: he makes the most 
dramatically of a bad job. 

This is Mottl. Richter is very different. He always 
seems to me like a man of the eighteenth century born 
into the nineteenth. In his youth he may have been fiery ; 
but now he conducts, and seems to live his whole life, 
as if all time were before him. His very musicianship, 
musicianship of the first order, seems to have been calmly 
acquired in the organ-loft of some cool old-world church. 
When he conducts the ‘‘ Riog” he might be an ancient 
organist playing an organ piece of Buxtehude. It is 
magnificently done: if no original points are made, 
nothing that one can see in the score is missed. In the 
‘*Ring ”, I have said, he appeals to me less than Mottl 
does ; he does not rise to the great situations as Mottl 
does. The thing is note perfect : nothing is omitted ; 
but unfortunately something is not there. That some- 
thing which Wagner hid somewhere in his music, 
which the music puts into the heart of Mottl, which 
comes out of Mottl’s heart through his brain to the 
orchestra, and from the orchestra to the audience— 
that magical something is lacking when Richter con- 
ducts the ‘‘ Ring”. I heard Mottl conduct the ‘‘ Ring” 
at Bayreuth and then I heard Richter do it. The notes 
were the same, or nearly the same; Richter was perhaps 
more precise as far as the notes were concerned ; but 
Mottl’s reading was that of Wagner’s operas and 
Richter’s that of Wagner’s operas with a good deal of 
Wagner left out. The gorgeous colour is not there, 
nor the tremendous emotion, nor the irresistible rhythm : 
each phrase is played as, one might say, time-work, 
while Mottl does it as piece-work. And yet Richter 
gets through the ‘‘ Ring” quicker than Mottl. Just 
as an old-time organist would sit at his instru- 
ment and play through the anthem at his own 
tempo, careless of the gasping tenor at the other 
end of the church, so Richter disregards all the 
efforts of a Ternina to make dramatic points. 
He, too, goes straight on. He has his notion 
how this music should be done; and he has not a 
strong enough sense of the dramatic to save him from 
himself. In a word, his ‘‘ Ring” is stodgy. But 
when you listen to his ‘‘ Meistersinger” you find a 
supreme master. That picture of old Nuremberg life 
appeals to him; Hans Sachs appeals to him; and 
above all that wonderfully intricate score—a score of 
Wagner's with Wagner in ripe fulness of his powers 
—appeals to him. His thoroughness, his patient 
attention to detail, and his curious sort of breadth all 
go to make a reading which is unmatched. One does 
not feel the lack of colossal emotion and passion: the 
cheerful genial music flows along, the singers seem to 
fall into their places, the whole thing becomes a thing 
of sheer joy and beauty. There is nothing finer to be 
heard than this opera when Richter conducts it. In it 
Mott! cannot touch him, nor is there to my knowledge 
any other conductor who can. 

I bave made this comparison of two great opera 
conductors without any intention of being odious. If I 
prefer Mottl, it is because I prefer the music of the 
**Riog” to that of the ‘‘ Meistersinger”; but I Jove 
the ‘‘ Meistersinger”, where Richter is first and the rest 
nowhere. The two conductors are both in the first 
rank; it is well to have one in London to play to us ; 
it is a pity we have not both of them. 

Joun F. 


DRAMA AT OXFORD. 


eh British Empire (according to a recent inspira- 
tion of a minor prophet named Joseph) will 
‘reach to the skies”, some day. Some fine day, we, 
gazing up into the blue arc of heaven, shall discern 
two bars of faint red light crossing each other in_the 
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blue arc’s apex, and thence curving down to the four 
points of the horizon. Anon, wondering at this 
unfamiliar rainbow, we shall be aware of two 
narrower bars of faint red light, meeting in that other 
cross, and curving down obliquely between those 
other bars. We shall exchange glances. We shall 
be afraid. We shall dare to look again, shading 
our eyes with our hands. Even so, we shall be 
dazzled. For the faint red will now have glowed to 
most illustrious scarlet, and the edges will have glowed 
to not less illustrious white. Pressing our hands to 
our eyes, we shall be distracted between amazement at 
the strangeness of the phenomenon and a baffling 
sense that somehow the phenomenon is not strange at 
all. And then, suddenly, the truth shall flash into our 
brains. And we shall clap one another om the back, 
and grip one another by the hand, and toss our hats 
into the air, towards that glorious apex, knowing that 
now, at length, all’s right with the world. 

As the prophecy came to us here only in the curt 
form of a cablegram from South Africa, we know not 
whether its maker fixed any exact date for its fuifil- 
ment. Obviously, a good deal will have to happen in 
the meanwhile. Prayer and fasting are not, indeed, 
means which one would connect with such an end. 
But of “‘ efficiency” and ‘“‘ hustling” there must needs 
be much. Our young men must on no account dream 
dreams, if this one is to come true. They must, in 
accord to the exhortation of that fiery evangelist, the 
Prince of Wales, ‘‘ wake up”. They must be more 
American than the Americans—more ‘‘strenuous”, 
more snapful, nervier, quicker in the uptake. They must 
not go to Oxford. That would be fatal. At any rate, 
it would be fatal so long as Oxford were unregenerate. 
Oxford, therefore, is generally regarded as ‘‘ on trial” 
and ‘‘at the cross-roads”. Will she, the Benign 
Mother, jerk herself up to date, and qualify to become 
a mother of commercial heroes, or will she go be- 
nignly on, in fondness of her remote traditions, 
cumbering the earth—that very portion of the earth 
which is to be levelled up to the sky—with her custo- 
mary brood of erudite and thoughtful ne’er-do-weels ? 
The difference between what she still gives and what is 
now demanded of her resolves itself, for me, into the 
trite distinction between the angels and the apes. Is 
Oxford to teach us the words that angels sang or the 
words that apes chatter? Personally, | take the same 
side as was taken by the inventor of that distinction. 
Let us bustle up sky-high with all possible speed ; only 
let us, I murmur, agree to sacrifice one rung from our 
projected ladder. Let us spare Oxford. Let us keep 
it, that dear place, if only as a curiosity, a relic of our 
dark ages. It need do no harm. There is the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham, to which we can send all the 
finest flower of our youth, to be tended to the finest 
pitch of commercial culture. For the rest, let London, 
Durham, Edinburgh, Cambridge and Glasgow put their 
hot-houses in order, to receive all the flower that is not 
quite so fine but is yet worthy of attention. To Oxford 
we need send only the negligible blossoms. To Oxford 
need be affiliated as scholars only the halt, the maim, 
and the blind, the congenitally incapable of hustling 
our empire upwards—‘‘our failures”, in fine. Let 
Oxford become a home for the incurable, since only so 
can it preserve its own intrinsic and incomparable 
charm without standing between us and the sky. 

You see I do not askovermuch. I am not unreason- 
able, not unpractical. Indeed, I think I am more prac- 
tical, really, than they who take that epithet as their label. 
Having regard to the appalling physical degeneracy 
produced already by that modern mode of life which 
has only just begun, and which, as the years go on, is 
to continue in an ever-acuter form, I believe—nay ! 
like any other clear-sighted and far-sighted person, I 
4now—that the human race, if it be not averse from 
total extinction, will have to cry halt, and right-about- 
turn to the slow old simple ways from which healthy 
human organisms were evolved. How soon this time 
will come, | cannot, of course, calculate. It may come 
later than the fulfilment of Mr. Chamberlain’s prophecy, 
or it may come so soon as to prevent that charming 
prophecy from being fulfilled. But come it will. And 
so, meanwhile, would it not be well for us te reserve 
one place where the secrets of the old simple ways can 


be hoarded—one place, as who should say, for future 
reference ; one place to fall back on ? 

My own feeling is, not that Oxford is too remote 
from the stress of modern life, but that it is not 
nearly remote enough. Its curriculum of study is stif] 
ornamental, rather than useful; but its aspect, and its 
life, have lost much of their peculiar magic, by con. 
cession to the Zeitgeist. Were I a millionaire, I should 
straightway buy up all the land round Oxford, and 
cause to be demolished the whole loathsome congeries 
of red-brick villas encircling and hiding and profaning 
Oxford’s beauty, so that, as of yore, those spires and 
towers should stand alone, in their little compass, 
visible from a great distance, with nothing but the 
damp green meadows, their proper setting, round 
them. WereIa Member of Parliament, I should not 
rest till I had forced into the statute-book a bill I have 
long drafted in my heart—a bill by which the Great 
Western Railway Company would be compelled to 
remove all traces of Oxford Station, and to divert their 
unhallowed rails in a circuit of not less than twenty 
miles distant from the Benign Mother. Then, and 
not till then, &c. 

Such are my sentiments about Oxford; and, though 
they be expressed with a trifle of fantastic exaggera- 
tion, they are quite sincerely held by me. If you do 
not believe that I would really push Oxford further into 
the past, you will, at any rate, give me credit for 
sincerity when I declare my wish that she be not 
protruded into the future. You will not be surprised 
that I; a dramatic critic much more interested in 
modern drama than in any other kind, cordially endorse 
the rule by which the undergraduate mimes of Oxford 
are restricted to classic drama. I have always 
thought it a pity, even, that Dr. Jowett (that least 
Oxfordish of Oxford men) succeeded in establish- 
ing a theatre in which undergraduates could at- 
tend the performance of modern plays. Were I his 
successor at Balliol, I should atone by using all my 
influence to crush the slightest symptom of a 
movement against the classic restriction laid on the 
O.U.D.S. I hear vague rumours that the members of 
this society are, indeed, anxious to be let loose on the 
drama of to-day. I trust that the authorities will not 
unbend. It is true that, in recent years, there has been 
a certain monotony in the society’s productions. But 
this is not the fault of the restriction. It is that the 
society has not been ranging over the very wide field 
open to it. In 1890 ‘‘ Strafford” was performed ; two 
years later, ‘‘The Frogs”. But since then, so far as I 
remember, there has been nothing except Shakespearian 
drama. Both Strafford” and ‘‘ The Frogs” were 
very popular: the one by reason of Mr. H. B. Irving’s 
premature ability ; the other by reason of the fun of 
Aristophanes, unblurred by time. (Who could say that 
of Shakespeare’s fun?) In default of a second Mr. 
H. B. Irving, why not give Aristophanes another 
trial? Or, if the present members are too vague 
in their Greek, why not try Ben Jonson? A 
performance of (say) ‘‘ The Alchemist ” would 
be delightful. At any rate (and this is what the 
O.U.D.S. really needs) it would be a change. Very 
limited is their choice among the plays of Shakespeare. 
Some of these are impossible, as demanding in some 
one actor greater power and experience than any 
amateur can possess. Others are impossible because 
they could never be popular on the stage. This latter 
objection would not hold if the society were so endowed 
and so conducted that the box-office could go hang. 
But the society has to pay its way, and, judging by the 
very metropolitan elaborateness of this year’s produc- 
tion, I suspect that this way is no bagatelle. So, under 
the present policy, the society’s choice is confined toa 
very few Shakespearian plays, which everyone has seen 
performed several times by professionals. This evokes 
not merely a sense of monotony, but evokes also 
pleasure-spoiling comparisons. And so a local in- 


| stitution, which might have a lively character of 


its own, degenerates into a vehicle for copies 
what we have seen done much better, and too often, 
elsewhere. 

In one respect, certainly, ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice”, 
as produced in Oxford, differs from what we are 


' accustomed to in London. We see the play some- 
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what more in its Elizabethan proportions. Shylock, 
of course, was the only thing in it that interested 
Shakespeare—the only thing on which he bestowed a 
loving care. Yet—and here is exemplified the mischief 
of his beholdenment to other people for his plots— 
Shylock is not the central figure in the play. The 
silly manceuvres of Portia and her suitors are quite as 
rominent as Shylock’s soul. We, in this century, are 
bored by those manceuvres, and are rapt in that soul. 
The actor-manager, as Shylock, gratifies our pre- 
ference, forcing Shylock out of the picture. At Oxford, 
however, there is a tradition of modesty, and also 
there is the disability of amateurishness, insomuch 
that the balance between the two parts of the play is 
redressed. We see the play as it was written for its 

e. We see the Jew that Shakespeare drew, not an 
adumbration of the Jew that he wanted to draw, and 
would have drawn had he been living at this hour. 
Mr. B. Forsyth (Christ Church) impersonates Shylock 
proper with much propriety and intelligence. Mr. 
A. P. Boissier (Balliol), as Launcelot Gobbo, is 
extremely funny. But Bassanio, and the Princes of 
Morocco and Aragon, and the other romantic person- 
ages, fare ill indeed. One very good reason why the 
0.U.D.S. should give Shakespeare a rest is that all 
his plays teem with romantic love-affairs. In public, 
at any rate, undergraduates do not, and will never, 
shine as romantic lovers. They cannot conceal the 
shyness, nor reveal the ardour, of youth. 


Max BEERBOHM. 


TWO FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


T is difficult to overestimate the value of the work 
done by the best of the friendly societies in this 
country. Among these societies the National Deposit 
Friendly Society holds a high place. It was founded 
in 1868, and now has a membership of 90,000, with 
invested funds amounting to £360,000. The Duke of 
Northumberland is the president, and the list of vice- 
presidents and committees contains the names of many 
men who could safely be trusted to avoid lending their 
assistance to a society that was in any way unsound 
or unsatisfactory. 

It is, however, only necessary to consider the system 
on which the society works, and to examine its 
accounts for the past few years to see that its methods 
are extremely good and its financial position entirely 
sound. It is a notorious fact that the financial posi- 
tion of many friendly societies is far from satisfactory, 
but, partly because of the system adopted by the 
National Deposit, and partly because of the capability 
with which its affairs have been managed, this society 
is entirely free from any such reproach. The system 
adopted combines the features of a friendly society with 
those of a savings bank, and the legal constitution is 
duly provided for under an Act of Parliament passed in 
1875. 
Out of the payments made by members a certain sum 
is taken for the Benefit Fund, and the remainder is 
credited to the members in their savings bank, or 
deposit, accounts. In the event of illness a propor- 
tion of sick pay is drawn from the Benefit Fund, and 
the remainder from the Deposit Account. When this 
latter is exhausted the allowance from the Benefit Fund 
also ceases, subject to a provision for a further allow- 
ance for ‘‘ grace pay” out of a special fund. The con- 
ditions further provide that a member may have his 
own doctor, and that the society will pay a large pro- 
portion of the medical fees, and life assurance up to 
£200 is granted on moderate terms. The members 
are encouraged to make their deposits as large as 
possible, since by so doing they increase in various 
ways the benefits to which they are entitled, espe- 
cially in connexion with old age pay, and old age 
pensions, which are of course larger when the de- 
_— are large than when they are small, and are 


rther augmented if the claims for sick pay have been 
small, 
The society has an excellent plan of collecting more 
than is necessary for sick pay, and at the end of 


each year transferring the balance that remains to the 
deposit accounts of the members. This is not only 
an admirable provision for safety, but is a distinct 
encouragement to thrift, and works out very advan- 
tageously for the members. Speaking especially in con- 
nexion with the National Deposit Friendly Society, Mr. 
Brabrook, chief registrar of friendly societies, makes 
the very appropriate comment that ‘‘ the element of 
insurance in the contract is so small that there is no fear 
of insolvency, and no necessity for valuation”. Con- 
sidering the state of many friendly societies at the 
present time, this society, which provides an effective 
savings bank, provision of sick pay, the payment of 
medical fees, provision for old age, and a substantial 
contribution to funeral expenses, may fairly be said to 
cover all the financial needs of the class to which it 
appeals. Its work is so good, its system so well 
designed, and its financial position so sound that it 
well deserves the support and encouragement of every 
one interested in the wage-earners of the United 
Kingdom of both sexes. 

It has nearly one thousand branches scattered 
throughout the country in both towns and villages, and 
the further extension of the society is an unquestionable 
benefit to the community at large. 

The Ancient Order of Foresters is one of the largest, 
and one of the oldest of the friendly societies, and works 
in many ways on quite different lines fromthe National 
Deposit. The quarterly report of the executive council 
which has recently been issued contains the important 
announcement that the Order is starting a life assurance 
department, issuing whole life and endowment assurance 
policies at ‘‘ rates below those of insurance companies 
generally”. We doubt the wisdom of this new depar- 
ture, and unless it is very carefully handled it is not un- 
likely to prove a source of trouble to the Order. The 
report unfortunately contains evidence that the Order 
is entering upon this new work in a highly objectionable 
spirit, since it devotes eight pages of the report to 
the reprint of an unfair and inaccurate article about 
another society which many years ago was an offshoot 
of the Ancient Order of Foresters. If the new depar- 
ture of the Order were worked upon respectable lines 
the benefits to the Order would be highly questionable ; 
and if it means to pursue the tactics of unscrupulous 
attacks upon other societies, indicated in the present 
report, there is still more reason to fear that the 
members of the Ancient Order will have serious cause 
to regret the recent decision of their executive. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MALADMINISTRATION OF THE 


CHANTREY TRUST. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


16 May, 1903. 

Sir,—I perceived last week that you mentioned some 
articles on the maladministration of the Chantrey Fund, 
which appeared in the ‘‘ National Observer” ten years 
ago. May I mention that both in those articles and 
also in the SarurRDAy Review itself I frequently called 
attention to the subject? I think my last article, a 
leader, was published on 26 July, 1890. In it | specially 
called attention to a clause in the will which provided 
that the trustees were not “to allow any feeling of 
sympathy with an artist or his family by reason of his 
or their circumstances, to influence them”, a clause 
violated in the choice of the first purchase, a very poor 
picture, now I thiok withdrawa from exhibition, which 
was bought to relieve the family of a recently deceased 
painter of very moderate merit, at the best. | also 
reminded your readers that by another clause the 
trustees might allow the annual income of the fund to 
accumulate for as long as five years in case no “‘ work 
of the highest art” is offered. 

In common with most lovers of art and with all 
lovers of what is right, I rejoice to find your contributor 
protesting so plainly and vigorously about what cannot 
be truly , ded we as anything but a misuse of public 
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money. I trust his exertions may be more successful 
than were those of your obedient servant, 
W. J. Lortie. 


[We shall revert to the subject of Mr. Loftie’s letter 
mext week.—Ep. S. R.] 


VANDALISM AT HAMPSTEAD. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


& and 9 Essex Street, London, W.C. 
6 May, 1903. 

Sir,—About twelve months ago your contributor 
“D. S. M.” confessed that for him ‘‘the real picture 
of the year” was ‘‘a landscape, and one not painted 
but preserved ; the View from Richmond Hill”. Will 
you permit me to draw his attention to another natural 
landscape in sore need of preservation? The glorious 
view from the north-west of Hampstead Heath is in 
= danger. The fields and hedges around ‘‘ Tooley’s 

arm” are like to be replaced by rows of jerry-built 
villas. Plans for cutting up the surrounding country 
into building plots are already in existence, and in 
order that the multitude may come and rejoice in this 
work of destruction a ‘‘ Tube” railway station is to be 
erected on the site of the picturesque private residence 
known as Wyldes’, and formerly as Collins’ Farm, 
where Blake at one time dwelt. The Eton College 
Trustees, who are the owners of this land have, I 
understand, been approached on the subject and have 
expressed their willingness to sell ‘‘ some of it” to be 
kept as an open space. Thirty-two years ago a 
despised and rejected Metropolitan Board of Works 
secured the manorial rights of Hampstead Heath for 
the very moderate sum of 445,000. Will the County 
Couscil, with its infinite capacity for spending, allow 
this prudent investment of its predecessor to depreciate 
for want of a little more capital expenditure ? 


I am, yours faithfully, 
FRANK RUTTER. 


THE OBSOLETE CRABBE. 
To the Editor of the SAturpDAY REVIEW. 


Isthmian Club, Piccadilly, W. 

Sir,— Apropos of Crabbe the following, from 
Macaulay’s essays, is interesting : ‘‘ That incomparable 
passage from Crabbe’s ‘Borough’ which has made 
many a rough and cynical reader cry like a child.” 
Doubtless many a reader of Macaulay has thereupon 
hunted up Crabbe with all the zeal of an excavator and 
tried hard to find the ‘‘ incomparable passage”. 

Macaulay evidently admired the matter-of-fact style, 
discriminating, as in Jane Austen for whom his praise 
is well known, or otherwise as in Crabbe. 


I am, Sir, yours &c. 
A. J. R. H. 


GRETCHEN—AN ACCIDENT. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Chawton Lodge, Alton, Hants, 16 May, 1903. 

Sir,—I have read with much interest and apprecia- 
tion the letter in your issue of to-day from Mrs. 
Murphy. The comparing, or appearance of comparing, 
‘* Tannhauser ” to ‘‘ Faust ” or Solveg to Gretchen is of 
course a matter entirely of opinion. In discussing the 
position of Gretchen in ‘‘ Faust ” your correspondent 
deals in true criticism and I agree with what she has 
written. The fault was mine and was a fault of 
inadequate expression. My intention was not by any 
means to question the supreme importance of Gretchen 
in the poem. I wished but to emphasise, referring 
to a lasting impression produced by seeing the 
drama given with an almost matchless cast on the 
Dresden stage, a fact too often forgotten, namely that, 
to borrow your correspondent’s words, Faust is ‘‘a 


great and fascinating personality ” and is indeed “ the 
central figure in the play”. No doubt I should have 
made this more clear, and the use of a particular phrase 
very open to misapprehension was unfortunate, but | 
can scarce regret an oversight which has led to the 
publication of a letter so full of interest and fine percep. 
tion as Mrs. Murphy’s. 
Yours truly, 
WALTER HERRIES POLLOck. 


BOY AND GIRL MENTAL GROWTH. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


78 Gildabrook Road, Eccles, 5 May, 1903. 

Sir,—Is there not a fallacy underlying the suggestion 
which occurs in Mrs. Steel’s last article on the Woman- 
worker that the disadvantages under which women 
suffer when etigaged in men’s work are due to ‘‘ whole 
zons of neglect”? In the case of a boy and a girl 
who are twins the boy can hardly inherit an intellectual 
tendency different from that of his twin sister; the 
parents cannot hand on to the son an acquired modifi- 
cation, and at the same time withhold it from the 
daughter. 

Would not the baleful effect of the ‘‘ zons of neglect ” 
become operative after birth only? Does not in fact 
the girl start clear in a fair field with no favour? And 
if she were educated beside her brother, should she not 
develop exactly as he does if her mind is exactly like 
his? This is however not the experience of those who 
have taught boys and girls together. Well marked 
differences soon appear and become stronger rather 
than weaker as time goes on; instinctively the boys 
mix with the boys and the girls with the girls ; even 
the presence of brothers and sisters in the same school 
forms hardly more than a mere connecting link between 
the sexes which have so little in common apparently at 
this age. 

In mathematics a girl will do laboriously what a boy 
—possibly through sheer laziness—will do by a short cut 
if he can find one. The boys are attracted by the 
problems; the girls by the straightforward exercises. 
The girl plods zig-zag up Hill Difficulty ; the boy goes 
up on all fours enjoying the scramble. In drawing 
the girl copies, the boy originates; with the result 
that the boy often produces a terrible mess whereas 
the girl’s work is usually neat and pretty. The 
girl is far more fluent than the boy; her ideas seem 
to come conveniently one at a time and to bring their 
words with them; the boy blurts out an embryonic 
mass containing the germs of perhaps half a dozen 
ideas. Placidity and turbulence seem to be the chief 
characteristics of the two minds. . 

May I add to Mrs. Steel’s statement ‘‘nothing .. . 
can be common or unclean dull and degrading even to 
the intellect” this: the most familiar and practical, 
subjects because they appeal most directly to children 
and because they are the most readily examinable, are 
the most useful educationally if they are treated ration- 
ally and not empirically as they so often are. It 
sounds very right and proper to examine the mem- 
brane of a frog’s foot or the stalk of a flower under 
a microscope, but the suggestion that rump steak or 
cabbage could be similarly treated would cause the 
cooking mistress to smile; though possibly the effect 
of heat on this kitchen stuff might thereby be made 
clearer. Why again should a girl learning cookery 
not be able—provided there is time—to get beyond the 
fact that yeast is barm and barm is yeast and that it— 
unlike the Corn Duty—makes bread rise. 

I remain yours faithfully, 
FRANK J. ADKINS. 


THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND AND THE 
WOMEN OF INDIA. 


To the Editor of the SatrurpAay REvIEw. 


Fyzabad, 16 April, 1903. 
Sir,—As a native of India, may I take the liberty of 
requesting you to find some space for these lines in the 
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SaTuRDAY Review? In these days when political 
philosophers have started considering the plausible 
relations between advanced and backward races of 
mankind, and of the status of Indian ‘‘ undesirables”, 
the sincere vote of sympathy of Mrs. Steel for the 
women of my country comes with peculiar grace and 
charm. It brings an unexpected amount of relief to 
the minds of many of us that with at least some 
sections of the British public all India is not barbaric. 
Although a native of the soil, I have always ventured 
to count myself as one of the many admirers of Mrs. 
Steel’s talents. And it is with the hope of convincing 
some of your readers that natives as a class are not 
ungrateful, that they possess the faculty of appreciating 
what is meant for their own good, save when, through 
want of suitable education they view life through a dis- 
torted perspective, that I am addressing you. 

The phenomenon of an English lady acquainted with 
the almost hopeless difference of sentiment that severs 
East and West taking up the cause of our women and 
exhorting her own sisters to be alittle more conversant 
with their feelings is one of unique import. It en- 
courages many ot us who live and die in hope of a day 
when there will be a better understanding between the 
two races, ‘‘ to suffer woes which hope thinks infinite ”. 
How far that day is, and whether we are at anything 
like a measurable distance from it are things for which 
we have no sufficient data. We may at any rate con- 
sole ourselves that it is a power working for good, 
when some English people do not hesitate to enlist their 
sympathies openly with the people of the country. 


Your most obedient servant, 
J. N. P. 


THE ALASKAN BOUNDARY. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


28 Sibley Street, Providence, R.I. 
2€ April, 1903. 

Sir,—It was with a feeling of painful satisfaction, 
that I read the letter of ‘‘A Canadian Judge” in 
your issue of 11 April. If Britain cannot do her 
duty in maintaining the rights of the British Empire in 
this hemisphere, then let it be frankly acknowledged, 
but let there be no such exhibition of underhand 
cowardice and miserable pusillanimity as would be in- 
volved in the sneaking betrayal of Canada as sug- 
gested by the ‘‘ prepare to be betrayed” article in the 
“Spectator”. While appreciating the great desirability 
of friendly relations with the United States, I can not but 
gratefully commend the stand you have taken on this 
question ; therefore please accept the thanks of one who 
has for more than ten years in this country, been 


A ScotTtTisH OBSERVER. 


INVENTION AND MUNICIPALISATION. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—On Wednesday last in the House of Commons 
Mr. Balfour said, ‘‘I doubt whether there will be much 
invention when everything is municipalised. I fear we 
shall see the same kind of stagnation as takes place in 
enterprises where there is no competition”. There 
are many of us who respect Mr. Balfour greatly 
as a man who is more than a mere politician and 


these words of his may have influence outside the — 


place where they were spoken. They are unlike him. 
Is there good ground for his doubt and fear? The 
answer, I submit, is of great importance. The question 
of invention is but part of the larger question of 
original research, of pure mental effort to unearth the 
secrets of nature. The real knot we wish to untie is 


this :—Is general competition between individuals for 
subsistence, wealth, power and personal influence a 
necessity for the full exercise of the mental power of 
humanity ? Would men neglect to use their intellect 
in acquiring knowledge and increasing their command 


over the forces of nature, if this spur of competition 
for personal material advantage were removed ? 

Let us consider the facts of history. Under this 
general competition which always has been and, in the 
present day, exists to a great extent, the overwhelming 
majority of mankind are born to labour for their subsis- 
tence: whatever brain power they may have or may 
not have, circumstance prevents them from any mental 
exertion beyond that necessary for the comparatively 
mindless labour incident to the obtaining of necessities 
for bodily existence. Who, then, engage in competi- 
tion for invention, for original research? Who are free 
to occupy their time in‘.worrying out the secrets of 
nature? Only the few, the very few. If we con- 
sider these few do we find that it is the spur 
of vulgar competition for wealth, power and per- 
sonal influence that urges them on? I think the 
best horses won’t take the spur—would not Mr. 
Balfour himself buck with the rowels pressed to his 
ribs? I think with the few, who by circumstance are 
permitted to compete, humanity has gained more from 
those moved by sheer love of mental exercise than from 
the common lovers of wealth and place. Were Faraday, 
Pasteur, Darwin-——to mention but three of a host— 
touched by the spur? Is it not a common belief that 
the original inventor always fails, is never a business 
man? And what does this mean? It means that, 
even in invention, humanity has to thank men who 
ignore wealth, power and personal influence for original 
ideas. 

One of two things :—Either the human being is a 
vulgar brute beast who can only use his intellect when 
forced thereto by vulgar personal want or still more 
vulgar personal ambition. If so the world must go on 
as it now goes on—a battlefield of strife between nation 
and nation for empire and trade, between man and man 
for material subsistence, wealth, power and influence. 
Play of intellect must be left to the few, the very few. 
Or the human being is a soul made in the likeness 
of God, struggling through the ages to free itself from 
this foul material strife that it may attain a state 
when its spirit and intellect shall be free for that exercise 
it instinctively desires. 

What is municipalisation? It marks the struggle of 
the many to loose themselves from the bonds of constant 
almost mindless labour for material subsistence; it 
marks their instinctive desire for freedom from environ- 
ments which prevent full use of their intellectual force. 
I admit fully that municipalisation will tend to blunt 
the spur of competition for subsistence, wealth, power 
and personal influence. But who dare say the millions 
will not labour as hard unspurred? If millions, instead 
of a few thousands, are free to use their intellect for 
invention, for original research, must not humanity 
gain in mental output by the sheer increase of intel- 
lectual competition? Is nothing to be learned from 
the fact that the United States of America give us ten 
useful patents for one from England? Is this not at 
least partly the result of their having more men 
entered for competition? Municipalisation is a consti- 
tutional movement in the progress of the millions to an 
ultimate time when all shall be as free from the spur 
of endeavour for subsistence, wealth, power and per- 
sonal influence as Mr. Balfour himself. And is our 
Prime Minister a worse citizen because he was born 
free? If he allege that he and his like show stagnation 
in enterprise because born free from competition, I do 
not agree with him. We must deal with the great body 
of humanity, not its two useless, comparatively small 
fringes of the submerged and idle rich. 

One last word. Nothing can stop municipalisation. 
Whether the masses have or have not brains, their 
rulers, for self-preservation, must educate them. And 
they, educated, will claim a better chance in life. Our 
rulers must proceed in a slow, Tory, line of evolution or 
prepare to meet—-what ? 


Your obedient servant, 
F. C. ConsTaBLe. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE PARTY SYSTEM IN ENGLAND. 


' ** Democracy and the Organisation of Political Parties.” 
i} Translated from the French by Frederick Clarke, 
"| with a preface by the Right Hon. James Bryce. 
Two vols. London: Macmillan. 1902. 255. net. 


i [*® two bulky volumes M. Ostrogorsky presents to 
\q the world what is probably the most important 
contribution to our knowledge of contemporary political 
| methods since the appearance of Mr. Bryce’s ‘‘ American 
Commonwealth”. The result of many years of study 

and personal inquiry, it contains an exhaustive and 
philosophic analysis of the organisation of political 
parties in our own country and in the United States. 
Of the two volumes, the first which deals with Great 
Britain will probably be of the greater interest not only 
to Englishmen but to foreigners. For American 
methods have been already described, in perhaps suffi- 
cient detail, not only by Mr. Bryce, but by many 
competent Americans; whereas no account at all 
adequate has hitherto been given of the party organisa- 
tions in this country. Here M. Ostrogorsky is first in 
the field ; and the results of his investigation will be a 
matter of great, if somewhat painful interest, to all who 
care for the political future of England. The interest 
will be painful because, whereas we are somewhat in 
the habit of congratulating ourselves that in the matter 
of politics, at least, we ‘‘ are not as these Americans ”, 
our author convinces us that both the facts and the 
tendencies in the two countries are far more similar 
than we have hitherto cared to believe. Both in 
England and in America he sees as the dominant fact 
the preponderating power of the party machine. And 
while fully admitting, what indeed is not open to dis- 
pute, that there is comparatively little corruption in 
this country—a fact which is due perhaps less to our 
inherent virtue than to the fortunate introduction, at 
the very beginning of the democratic era, of a permanent 
and non-political Civil Service—he yet draws a picture 
of the methods of the party machines which is the less 
agreeable that its general truth is not disputed even by 
a ‘‘ professional optimist” like Mr. Bryce. 

In a large democracy—and this is the bottom fact—the 
number of electors who have any genuine interest in or 
knowledge of political issues is almost negligible. The 
mass of the voters must be persuaded or cajoled, not only 
into giving their vote, but even into claiming it. And 
they are not, for the most part, persuadable by appeals 
to intelligence and principle. Bribery in its finer if not 
its coarser forms is now, as it always has been in the 
past, a main motive force. The appeal made is to vanity, 
self-interest, snobbery, prejudice, or, it may be, more 
brutally to the pocket. And the motives which pre- 
vail with electors are also to a great extent those which 
animate the workers of the machines. We have not, 
indeed, in this country a host of offices to dis- 
tribute. But we have little privileges of various 
kinds, sometimes pecuniary, more often social, and 
the latter perhaps the more influential in a nation 
that ‘‘ dearly loves a lord”. All these various motive 
forces are analysed with pitiless perspicuity by M. 
Ostrogorsky ; and he shows how by virtue of them 
the party organisations have managed by degrees to 
transfer to themselves the control of political issues. 
They select the candidates, they coerce the members, 
they determine the programme of the party. And 
though purporting to be democratic in their organisa- 
tion, they are in fact themselves controlled by an inner 
ring of wire-pullers, 

Under these conditions the men selected to come 
to the top become less and less men of intelligence, 
capacity and knowledge, and more and more men 
of a convenient plasticity. The first requisite for a 
politician is a readiness to echo the voice of the 
caucus ; it is not until he becomes a “‘ leader” that he 
has any choice in the tune he is to sing. This would 
matter less if the machine itself were dominated by 
intelligence and conviction. But it is not. With a 
rigorous logic based on long, careful and exhaustive 
inquiry, M. Ostrogorsky reveals to us the strange com- 
bination of narrow egoism, petty acuteness, and flabby 
indifferent respectability which really pulls the levers of 


the great engine. He shows how the typical ward. 

litician is a member of the ‘‘ lower middle class”, 
inspired by a love of pot-room domination, possibly 
not unmixed with some kind of obscure unintelligent 
principle; how the funds are supplied by plutocrats 
anxious to protect their interests, or ambitious, probably 
at the prompting of their wives, of the ‘‘ honours” we 
buy and sell; how leaders, candidates and members are 
bound to co-operate with these forces; and how such 
counteracting influences as tradition, rank, character 
and knowledge, though still existent and to be reckoned 
with, are tending to disappear. We have dethroned 
our aristocracy to substitute plutocracy enthroned upon 
the caucus. 

All this Englishmen will probably be unwilling to 
admit; but in our hearts most of us know that it 
is true. We excuse it however on the ground 
of the absolute necessity to Parliamentary government 
of the two-party system. At all costs, we say, we 
must have a stable Executive; that can only be 
done by stable majorities; stable majorities can only be 
secured by maintaining the historic parties ; and these 
can only be maintained by the caucus. Such is our 
chain of reasoning, certainly not without force. All 
the more interesting, however open to dispute, are the 
proposals for reform with which M. Ostrogorsky con- 
cludes his remarkable work. In his view, the two-party 
system is not only bad, it is inevitably destined to dis. 
appear. It has in fact never existed except in this country 
and the United States, where the special reasons for its 
appearance are explained by our author in his historical 
survey. Everywhere else parliamentary government is 
government by groups. This, it is maintained, is the 
natural system in a free and intelligent democracy, and 
not only natural but inevitable. It is appearing both 
in England and in America, in spite of and within 
the two great parties. These are, in effect, already 
dissolved ; their coherence is artificial, and will not long 
be able to maintain itself, in spite of all the efforts of 
the machines, against the natural forces of disruption. 
And this consummation M. Ostrogorsky predicts not 
with dismay but with satisfaction. It is, he thinks, 
only by substituting for the artificial external compulsion 
of the machines the free bond of a common principle and 
aim, by superseding, to use his own phrase, unity by 
union, that he sees any prospect of re-establishing con- 
science and intelligence as the dominant factors in 
public life. The association of men who honestly 
believe in some particular measure, Home-Rule, Pro- 
hibition, Protection, or whatever it may be, is a real 
and vital thing compared to association in those 
immense omnibuses of miscellaneous and more or less 
shoddy goods, the Conservative and the Liberal parties. 

So, at least, M. Ostrogorsky holds, and it is difficult 
to disagree with him. But he perhaps hardly suffi- 
ciently weighs the objections to his plan; and especi- 
ally the one referred to above, which has always 
appeared conclusive to the English mind. All experi- 
ence, as well as all theory, shows that a chamber of 
groups cannot givea stable majority, and therefore not 
a stable Executive. M. Ostrogorsky appears to reply 
that he does not want an Executive at all. He wants 
Ministers to stand or fall independently, on their own 
merits. But who then is to determine and maintain the 
general policy of the country, especially in its external 
relations? The Minister for Foreign Affairs, acting on 
his sole responsibility, or rather responsible at every 
moment to an unstable and ignorant assembly in which 
he never knows who are his foes or who his friends ; 
an assembly without cohesion, and without common 
principle, liable to be swept:away by every gust of 
emotion, and to reverse at a critical moment, by some 
new arrangement of irresponsible groups, a policy it 
has sanctioned without counting the cost? That the 
King’s Government must be carried on is still, fortu- 
nately, a cardinal principle of English statesmen ; and 
where the Ministry depends, as with us, on the majority 
of the House of Commons it is difficult to see how it 
can be carried on except under that system of two 
parties which M. Ostrogorsky has shown to be from so- 
many points of view intolerable. 

It is not however so much our author’s prophecies 
and suggestions, interesting though they be, as his 
analysis of our actual political conditions, that lends. 
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unique value to his book. No work on English 
litics so closely in touch with realities has appeared 
since Bagehot’s “ British Constitution”. The realities 
are not agreeable, even if some allowance be made for 
overstatement. All the more desirable is it that we 
should face them in their truth. The book has a value 
for practical politiciassseven more than for students. It 
is not pleasant reading ;'but it is eminently instructive. 
And to know the truth is the first step towards reform. 


THE CLOUDS OF PLATO. 


*‘The Republic of Plato.” Edited, with critical notes, 
commentary and appendices by James Adam. 
2 vols. Cambridge: at the University Press. 
1902. Vol. I., 15s. net. Vol. II., 18s. net. 


“ TT is an undoubted fact” says a popular history of 

Greek literature ‘‘that this great author is far 
more talked about and lauded to the skies than 
honestly read; even diligent scholars find it a task to 
read a dialogue of Plato honestly through”. A dis- 
interested critic, J. A. Symonds, expressed himself in 
the same way: ‘‘ Even the golden periods of Plato 
suffer from loquacity, a twittering reiteration of yap and 
yoiv, and per and é¢, a conventional expressiveness, a 
superfluous use of expletives, a disproportion between 
the thing said and the way of saying it.” A study of Mr. 
Adam’s excellent edition of the ‘‘ Republic” calls these 
criticisms to mind; the candid reader asks himself 
how it really stands with Plato’s charm and value. 
That he has, or has had, charm cannot be questioned, 
and they are to be pitied who have never dreamed with 
him and in ingenuous anger felt themselves cheated 
when he avoided defining the Idea of the Good. It is 
a charin however which works chiefly on the young, 
who are attracted by earnestness and aspiration, enjoy 
the vague sense of the presence of a secret, an 
arcanum, and are flattered by a champion who pours 
so much high-toned irony upon what is clearly the 
worse cause. The elderly, more proof against style, 
and instinctively mistrustful of expansion, make re- 
serves, and question the resulting value of so much 
subtle variegated dialogue. 

The candid and continuous interrogation of Nature 
pursued by Ionic scientists since Thales was cut short 
at Athens by the Sophists, who questioned the validity 
of perception and substituted brilliant unconventional 
discourse upon practical human topics for observation. 
With a people who like the Latin nations of to-day love 
to ‘‘talk about ideas” this new school had a vogue, 
and Socrates, deserting his ancient Ionic masters, was 
drawn into the current. With what result? The man 
who reads the ‘‘ Memorabilia” will receive the clear 
impression on the one hand of moral earnestness, and 
on the other of intellectual futility. The intention of 
making men unselfish and useful is plain—though how 
little effectual it was Greek history shows—but the 
intellectual problems which Socrates forces his friends 
to discuss are infantile; definitions of terms, the 
difference between abstract and concrete, general and 
particular, and grammatical or at best logical points 
sufficient to turn the heads of the elegant youth of the 
period but which bore the most superficial relation to the 
increase of knowledge and the growth of the human 
spirit. Still Socrates’ talk, however obscurantist, im- 
pertinent, trivial and inconclusive, was talk, and Xeno- 
phon collected it in harmless Memoirs. Plato’s dialogue 
is talk on paper, and moreever professes to investigate 
‘wide and abstruse subjects. His method suffers from 
unreality. Complicated political, psychological, phy- 
sical enquiries cannot be treated by word of mouth. 
To represent them as so treated involves waste of words 
and energy ; Plato was not ill compared by Timon to 
one of his own cicale— 

dérveper eipietoay idowv. 
His written ‘‘ floods of talk” possess no compensating 
advantage. Plato of course thought he was laying 
bare the mental working of the interlocutors; but 
sociology cannot in truth be developed by question 
and answer, and the method fairly breaks down when 


the excellent Glaucon begs Socrates to answer his own 
question. Of course the personages and often the 
setting are interesting, and probably the picture of 
Athenian society, the contrast of personalities, how- 
ever ‘‘literary” and unreal, is what has the greatest 
effect upon most people. In the shorter dialogues, as 
in the ‘‘ Symposium”, where the interest is psychological 
and sensuous, or in the ‘‘ Phedrus”, where it is rhap- 
sodic, the artistic value of the creation is so high 
that the positive scientific result of the dialogue is 
immaterial ; but the principles of government and 
metaphysic are not of this order,-and though we 
wonder at the sustained skill of the ‘‘ Republic ’’—the 
tough gold wire of dialogue which bends but does not 
break—we understand how within two generations’ 
time it seemed long, and how it is we find among 
Theophrastus’ works émropi) a! 
Not only in his form but in his subject Plato was on 
a false tack. His metaphysical system is but a syste- 
matisation of the sophist’s elementary logical diffi- 
culties. The Theory of Ideas crumbles when once the 
grammatical notion of an abstract term is grasped. 
Its elegance and purity of form captivated Plato and 
paralysed his whole inquiry. This is a defect inherent 
in any deductive system. The formula or dogma once 
obtained freezes intellectual life, discourages observa- 
tion, and ends by fixing a gulf between the system and 
the facts it professes toexplain. To proceed ‘‘ through 
ideas to ideas”, which Plato calls the last and highest 
stage of intellectual process, is but another name for 
sterility and eventually nonentity. His stages of know- 
ledge, as they leave what he called appearance, divest 
themselves of reality and even of significance. This 
perhaps is true of metaphysics generally, and there are 
modern systems that do not rest on anything much 
better than Plato’s inability to conceive an abstract 
term except as an independent existence. However 
the apparently irresistible tendency of the human race 
to metaphysics probably guarantees their permanence 
in the world. Plato’s system may be judged by its 
works, namely by some of the familiar ordinances of 
his Callipolis. The higher education is to proceed 
through geometry and astronomy to the Idea. But do 
we find our friends who are pure mathematicians espe- 
cially philosophic, especially conversant with general 
ideas? They usually prefer to be considered men of busi- 
ness. Astronomy is notoriously uncertain in its effect 
upon the mind. We find it often in the hands of pious 
priests, others of its votaries are prominent Evangelicals, 
others again it turns to pessimism. It has no more 
specific intellectual result than botany or palzography. 
Then what a curious paradox is Plato’s treatment of 
the arts! The reality of the Idea involves the double 
unreality of the Representation, and lands Plato in a 
crooked philistinism singularly alien to his real genius ; 
while he invests his ghostly «dn, the quality-less fig- 
ments of his intellect, with existence, he condemns the 
forms more real than living man, to which his own 
nature was so akin, to contempt and banishment. The 
theory of knowledge indeed is no childish difficulty, out 
as Plato treats it, it reduces him to the device of 
provoked William Wordsworth 
to style, and that is a testimony to what Mr. Adam 
would call its ‘‘ vitalising force” hardly to be exag- 
gerated ; but in its fabric is surely the most baseless 
proof of any vision. These perverse notions are the fruit 
of Plato’s metaphysical system, itself the development 
of the mental difficulties of his puzzle-headed master. 
This method—which Plato called and no doubt sincerely, 
‘* Following where the argument led” —amounted in fact 
to the subtle and cunning presentation of an unfounded a 
riori conclusion. Plato is completely satisfactory only 
in his myths, where he frankly kicks away the intel- 
lectual ladder and soars on the wings of simple ethical 
imagination. This pure and sublime fancy, together 
with his high morality, have made him the support and 
inspiration of pious souls in many ages, while the less 
earnest reader has been taken prisoner by his characters, 
his atmosphere and the ironical imagery which flowed 
from his pen—purely literary qualities which we know 
in experience have no relation to truth. While Socrates 
talked, and Plato dialogued on wax, the real interests of 
the mind of man were in the hands of Democritus and 
the Ionic doctors whom Plato so despised, and in the next 
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laid the bases of methodical science. Aristotle’s price- 
less collection of facts and his cautious induction there- 
from, the dropia, the tentative Avois, achieved results 
denied to Plato’s purple web. The weakness of his 
method is apparent in the sterility of his school— 
drpaypoovvn, said the Byzantine Aristophanes, was a 
plant which grew in the Academy—and in his dis- 
astrous effects upon later imitators. Plato fired the 
clouded minds of the Neoplatonists, and how many 
mystics, harmless and harmful, had used his name 
aoeee a quack Yankee gospel professed to hold of 
ato! 

Mr. Adam has well accomplished the difficult task of 
editing this great work; his book is an honour to 
English scholarship, and considered together with the 
genial if loose-knit edition of Jowett and Campbell, 
Mr. Adam’s own text of the Republic (1897) and 
Professor Burnet’s important edition of all the dia- 
logues, is a signal proof of the activity of our nation in 
matters of ancient literature. Mr. Adam moves easily 
and with self-possession amongst the enormous mass 
of Platonic literature, and weighs and judges with sober 
severity. None of Plato’s many aspects escapes him ; his 
notes are models of compressed erudition. He promises 
another volume, in which general questions, philo- 
sophical and textual, will be discussed; but many 
difficulties already receive ample treatment in the 
appendices which follow each book. In one the editor 
continues his duel with the Provost of Oriel over the 
Nuptial Number (a fruitful and edifying subject!). In 
critical matters Mr. Adam defends his author, as every 
good editor should, from assaults whether of wild 
Dutchmen or of the ‘‘intellectuels” of the ‘‘ Classical 
Review”. With acool contre de quarte he turns the 
point of Mr. Richards and Professor Campbell, and 
well-pushed attacks transfix Hartmann and Herwerden, 
Badham, Cobet and Tucker. A contained enthusiasm 
breathes in the notes, with here and there an indication 
of the ‘‘ metapheesical” mind which befits the sympa- 
thetic editor of Plato. 


THE PERFORMANCE OF CONTRACTS. 


‘* A Treatise on the Specific Performance of Contracts.” 
By the Right Hon. Sir Ed. Fry. Fourth Edition. 
By W. D. Rawlins. London: Stevens and Sons, 
Ltd. 1903. 36s. 


ee | hea on Specific Performance” first saw the light 

in May, 1858: from the day of its birth the 
book showed signs of vitality and of making its voice 
heard in the world, and in middle age it still pursues an 
active and useful career. With the present edition 
Lord Justice Fry has had nothing to do; the sole 
responsibility rests with Mr. Rawlins, who has done his 
work well. The last edition appeared as long ago as 
1892 and in eleven years great legislative changes have 
taken place which have not been without their effect on 
this branch of the law. 

Specific performance has had an interesting legal 
history : it seems obvious enough to the ordinary man 
that if I have promised to sell the Ansidei Madonna 
there should be machinery to compel me to hand over 
the picture, that I should not be able to slide out of the 
bargain by merely paying money compensation, but it 
was by no means so obvious to English lawyers. The 
common law could not till quite recently enforce 
delivery of a specific chattel, but the Chancellor in the 
development of his jurisdiction of conscience, had as 
early as the time of Henry VI. on more than one occasion 
refused to let the defendant off with money damages 
and compelled him to deliver the actual property or 
grant the actual right he had promised: and by the 
time of Elizabeth this procedure in the Chancery was 
well established. Awards on arbitrations were fre- 
quently decreed to be carried out, delivery of chattels 
in specie to their owners was directed, and in one case, 
which has a very modern smack about it, an agreement 
to make a licence to use a patent was enforced. 
When the rules of equity became solidified and stereo- 
typed under Lords Macclesfield and Eldon, limitations 
and refinements soon appeared ; and in particular, just 


generation the powerful organisation of the Iepiraros | as in Elizabeth’s time cases were often dismissed by the 


Chancellors as ‘‘ meet for common law”, so where the 
sale was not of a particular article like a valuable 
picture, but of common objects in bulk, for instance 
stocks and shares of a kind commonly dealt in, then 
there would be no specific performance but only 
damages. And that is the rule to-day. 

This book is conveniently arranged in sections, em. 
bodying short statements of the law, which is on the 
whole the best method for digesting English Jaw: Mr. 
Rawlins has retained the original text with care, only 
modifying it where necessary owing to recent cases or 
legislation, such as the Land Transfer Act 1897 : which, 
by the way, has hardly been as fully treated as it deserved, 
Cases have become commoner within the last few years 
in which persons have contracted to buy and sell land 
and then, when the time comes to complete the con- 
veyance, one or other wishes to cry off the bargain and 
a suit for specific performance is brought and usually 
resisted on the ground that there is some technical flaw 
in the original agreement. The recent important case of 
Bennett v. Stone decided by Mr. Justice Buckley turns 
on facts like these and is fully dealt with in Mr. 
Rawlins’ text. But it is curious to notice that such an 
important case as Dillwyn v. Llewelyn finds no mention 
in the book. 


NOVELS. 


‘* Typhoon.” By Joseph Conrad. London: Heine- 
mann. 1903. 6s. 

Accomplished as is Mr. Conrad’s work there still 
clings about it an air of experiment. Therein lies part 
of its charm. He is not repeating successes, not 
working by a publisher’s rule. He gives always the 
impression of pleasing himself, of using his material 
with the fervour of a craftsman, and with no considera- 
tion for the shop. One may admire it or not, but one 
must admit an indebtedness to his inventive handling, 
even to a certain profuseness in his decoration. Some- 
times he spoils his effects with that, but he always 
adds immensely to our knowledge, for his is fresh, 
intimate, and illuminated with a fine sense of surface, 
for what in appearances is essential and indicative. 
‘* Typhoon ” the first of these four stories might seem 
a study for the ‘*‘ Nigger” of some six years ago; but 
there is a greater economy of means and a profounder 
use of personality in piling up the effects. It is, if 
imperfect, a most arduous piece of work, and one can 
think of no one but Mr. Conrad who could even 
achieve its imperfections. Pierre Loti, perhaps, but he 
would have smudged the thunderous force of the gale 
with colours which Mr. Conrad adventurously avoids. 
‘* Falk” too is a study for which it would be vain to 
look elsewhere. Unequal, and a little loose at the 
finish, but refreshingly strong, with the throb of a 
pulse in it, and with phrases which shape and show 
the thought to you white-hot from the foundry. It is, 
indeed, one of the author’s peculiarities that with a 
weakness for multiplying words he uses some with 
such magnificent effect. 


‘*The Thin Red Line of Heroes.” By Mrs. Fred 
Maturin. London: Grant Richards. 1903. 
38. 6d. 

In this excruciatingly frivolous narrative Mrs. 
Maturin takes her readers in a trooper from Ports- 
mouth to Bombay and gives them cold weather at 
Dum Dum or Barrackpore. She has cast herself for 
the part of C.O.’s wife and borrowed a Second in 
Command from the Haymarket. The whole thing isa 
burlesque from beginning to end and is none the worse 
for that because it is only when she tries to be pathetic 
that the writer becomes tiresome. The incidents are 
over-coloured where they are not impossible, there is 
no pretence of a plot and the characters are overdrawn; 
but they rattle away gaily and do their best to be 
amusing. Accuracy would be out of place in such 
surroundings. But still it is hardly necessary to locate 
Bombay on the Bay of Bengal or to present the 
Mohammedan table-servant as an idol-worshipper in 
order to exalt him above the London Christian. Mrs. 
Maturin may be inaccurate with impunity and frivolous 
with advantage, but she must not attempt to be serious 
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under the penalty of becoming ridiculous, nor rely so 
poldly upon her memory for her jests. 


«The Power of the Palmist.” By Violet Guttenberg. 
London: Chatto and Windus. 1yo3. 6s. 

“She stood thus, with one bejewelled hand toying 
with the flower at her breast.” The palmist did this. 
She liked to create a good impression on her visitors. 
Also she had a pet tiger-cub, but it turned upon her in 
the last chapter but one. Her power drove a weak- 
minded lady to suicide, and temporarily captivated an 
eligible widower. Otherwise there was nothing remark- 
able about it. Nor is our blood unduly curdled by the 
felony of a frenzied musician, whose soul, in his own 
words, was gradually oozing out of him. ‘‘ Soon”, 
said he, ‘‘I shall have none left”. That may seem 
shabby conduct on the soul’s part, but then it had pre- 
viously lodged with a skylark and with Chopin. The 
musician wanted someone else’s to replace it, so he 
kidnapped a little boy. Some months later the child’s 
mother wrote to a friend, ‘‘ neither the Kursaal of 
Ostend nor the Casino of Blankenberghe can ease the 
aching of my heart”. Yet Miss Guttenberg means 
well, at times. 


“The Triumph of Count Ostermann.” By Graham 
Hope. Smith, Elder. 1903. 6s. 

This is a capably written romance of the founding 
of the Russian Empire by Peter the Great. Count 
Ostermann, a German, is apparently the one honest 
man in Peter’s employ. He acts as the Tsar’s Foreign 
Minister and helps him forward in his schemes for the 
progress and betterment of Russia, and on his death 
serves his immediate successors with continuous single- 
minded integrity. At the bidding of Peter Ostermann 
married and though he brought a strong manly affec- 
tion for his wife, she, a descendant of the Ruriks and 
divided between the new ideas and the old despises him 
as an upstart. In this ‘‘union of the ever diverse 
pair” lies the interest of the romance. The characters 
are drawn with some strength and it is not without 
interest that we follow Count Ostermann to the culmi- 
nating triumph which attends his political fall. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Diary of a Turk.” By Halil Halid. London: Black. 
1903. 55. 

This is the attempt of a Young Turk to set before the British 
reader a light and entertaining account of life in Turkey as it 
is. The book is not a diary so much as an autobiography. 
Much of it is wholly uninteresting but the writer’s intimate 
knowledge of Constantinople enables him to convey an idea of 
Turkish society and Government which the ordinary English- 
man who has spent a short time in Turkey can bardly acquire. 
The weakness of the book is perhaps the author’s prejudice in 
favour of most things European including clothes. He hates 
the régime of Abdul Hamid, which he describes as the most 
corrupt his unfortunate country has ever known. “The pre- 
sent Sultan is unworthy of the title [of Caliph] ; but the validity 
of the claim of the occupant of the Turkish throne to the office, 
quite apart from his character is incontestable.” The Moslem 
of Constantinople is not likely to show any leaning towards 
Christianity if he takes his view of the Christian life from its 
manifestations in the European quarters. “ It is unfortunately 
a fact that all the bad points of European civilisation spread 
with ease and rapidity, while its good and useful points seem 
seldom to have any effect on life in Oriental countries.” Mr. 
Halil Halid’s so-called diary is not exciting but it will serve to 
give the average Briton some insight into the life of a people 
whose last wish apparently is to take part in any progressive 
movement on Western lines. 


“Inventions of the Century,” by William H. Doolittle ; “ Pro- 
gress of the United States in the Century,” by William P. 
Trent. ‘Nineteenth Century Series.” London and 
Edinburgh : Chambers. 1903. 5,5. each net. 

To the curious in mechanical matters, Mr. William Doolittle’s 
volume on the inventions of the century will be the most in- 
teresting of the Nineteenth Century Series. The variety and 
extent of the ground he covers, from the plough to the print- 
ing machine, from metallurgy to the pneumatic tube, from the 
weapon of precision to the lighting of the public streets, has 
involved research in quarters known probably to few save the 
specialist. As a record of the manner in which science and 
resource have come to the assistance of industry, the book is of 
great interest. Mr. William Trent’s account of the United 
States is refreshingly frank ; the progress of the States and 
the great experiment they are making in democracy are 


cordially recognised, but in her wars Mr. Trent considers 
America has enjoyed luck rather than shown good sense, and he 
concludes that her people have reason to be proud of their ad- 
vance in practically every sphere of human activity save in that of 

olitics. His book is to be commended tor the fearless manner 
in which he indicates the weakest and least worthy feature in 
American national life. 


“George Canning and his Times: a Political Study.” By 
J. A. R. Marriott. London: Murray. 1923. 55. net. 

Probably there is no nineteenth-century statesman whose 
name, for a small circle of intellectual politicians, has so great 
a glamour as that of Canning. We doubt whether any states- 
man of the preceding century, certainly not Pitt, exercises so 
singular a fascination over those who cultivate the imagination ; 
even Carteret could not be more than a fair second in this respect. 
Mr. Marriott’s little appreciation does not throw much more 
light on Canning, but we find it very readable. Incidentally, 
he has interesting allusions to some of Canning’s chief contem- 
poraries. Mr. Marriott seems to us to do no more than justice 
to Canning’s predecessor Castlereagh whose name even to-day 
is so hateful to such doctrinaire old-style Radicals as still 
linger in public life. Conspicuous courage, immense industry, 
distinct administrative reform are the qualities Mr. Marriott 
allows to Castlereagh. Surely the man who for many years 
stood firm against Napoleon, carrying on Pitt’s great work, 
merits some respect from a party to whose lips the word 
liberty comes so easily. 


“Seventeen Trips Through Somaliland.” By Major Swayne. 
London: Rowland Ward. 1903. 7s. 6d. 

Major Swayne is a brother of Colonel Swayne who was in 
charge of the Somaliland operations which led to the present 
campaign. His book, describing seventeen trips through the 
country, is in its third edition, and should command new 
attention just now. It deals mainly with the exploration and 
sport of several years ago, but a new preface is presented with 
the new edition covering the “ Mad Mullah” risings which he 
attributes solely to the sale of arms in the hinterland. Major 
Swayne’s account of the immediate past is useful, but his state- 
ment that the next eight months will be the best fighting 
months can only make us wonder why the operations were 
pushed forward in the bad months to be abandoned on the eve 
of the gocd months and the morrow of an unpleasant reverse. 


“The Boers in Europe.” By G. W. T. Omond. London: 
Black. 1903. 

The Boer War, which was to stagger humanity, ended in the 
appeal of the Boer generals to the civilised world. It was not 
for lack of organisation in Europe that intervention in a 
military sense never came and that the purse-strings of Boer 
sympathisers were tightened in the hour when even the Boers 
recognised that their cause was beyond redeniption. Mr. 
G. W. T. Omond’s account of the doings of the Boers in Europe 
and of the ill-will towards England which was at once their 
great opportunity and their ruinis correctly described asa side- 
light on history. It is a useful supplement to the innumerable 
books on the war. 

“ Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15 Mai.  3f. 

This is a number of very great interest. We have at times 
found ourselves wearied by the lengthy dissertations of M. 
Ollivier but this time he supplies us with a paper of great value 
and considerable power. He is dealing with the policy of the 
Empire after the battle of Sadowa. He certainly succeeds in 
demonstrating that Bismarck was justified in regarding the 
poli¢y of Napoleon III. with very grave suspicion and that this 
was due to the perfectly insane manner in which his minister 
Drouyn de Lhuys induced him to plunge into a policy of 
“compensations”. Not only were Bismarck and the King of 
Prussia rendered irreconcilably suspicious of the policy of 
France for all future time but Bismarck was enabled to make 
friends with the most important rival State in Germany, 
Bavaria, by showing the Bavarian minister the draft treaty by 
which France proposed to abandon all Southern Germany to 
Frussia on condition of receiving Belgium, one of the basest as 
well as the most inept propositions in history. An article by 
M. Pierre de Ségur on the trial of the Marshal de Luxemburg 
for sorcery in the reign of Louis XIV. adds another chapter to 
the horrible revelations given us not long ago by M. Brentano. 
M. Paul-Dubois is well informed on the Irish question but he 
fails to make out his proposition that the Government is sur- 
rendering to Irish disorder owing to its imperialist policy. 
M. de Wyzewa writes on Mr. Bryce’s recent book and criticises 
forcibly his lack of logic and method in dealing with the careers 
of Disraeli and Gladstone. 

We have received from Messrs. Constable a copy of the 
“ popular edition” of Christiaan De Wet’s ‘‘ Three Years’ War ” 
(London. 1903. 35. 6d. net). We are glad to see a cheaper 
edition of this book. 

Mr. Allan Fea’s “ Picturesque Old Houses” (Bousfield. 125.) 
has Batemans as a frontispiece, and includes descriptions of 
Wroxton Abbey, Bourstall, Fritwell Manor House, Water 
Eaton Manor House, Asthall, Ockwells, Bramshill, and Great 
Tangley, among many others. It is rather clumsy in form and 
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‘we are not in love with the illustrations ; but Mr. Fea has seen 
what he tells us of, and his enthusiasm is sincere. 


One of the neatest reprints which we have received of late 
is Edward FitzGerald’s “ Euphranor: a Dialogue on Youth”. 
We are a little puzzled as to what the publishers (Methuen) 
mean when they describe it as “ FitzGerald’s rare little volume”. 
If they mean the original Pickering edition well and good, but 
“ Euphranor”, if we recollect aright, was included not so long 
ago in the Golden Treasury series of books, so we doubt 
shether it is now scarce or hard to procure. “ Euphranor” 
has the ’Varsity atmosphere throughout as no other work one 
can recall. That passage can never be forgotten which ends the 
little dialogue, after the race, when Euphranor and his friends 
arm in arm walk home while twilight comes on and the 
nightingale begins to be heard “among the flowering chestnuts 
of Jesus”. This little edition of the book (2s. net) might well 
have a vogue at Oxford and Cambridge. 


The books on garden, sport, and natural history published 
lately include a reprint of Mr. W. Robinson’s “ Alpine Flowers 
for Gardens” (Murray. 10s. 6d. net), which deals with rock, 
wall, and marsh plants and mountain shrubs. It has a pretty 
frontispiece and other lesser illustrations of varying merit. 
Photography, pure and simple, for weekly illustrated papers 
and monthly magazines is probably indispensable at the present 
time: in books we heartily dislike it as a rule. Mr. Robinson’s 
book is happily without this feature. Part II. of “ Alpine 
Flowers” takes the form of a catalogue, sound but not inviting. 
Another book on Alpine flowers is Dr. Hoffmann’s “Alpine 
Flora” (Longmans. 7s. 6d. net) translated by Mrs. A. Gepp. It 
has many coloured illustrations of the plants described, and 
will certainly be of real use to those who hunt for wild flowers 
in Switzerland and elsewhere. The illustrations are quite as 
good as those of Anne Pratt or Sowerby.—Helen Milman’s 
“ My Kalendar of Country Delights” (Lane. 55. net) isa garden 
diary, written, we imagine, with an eye to publication. It is 

leasing ; and full of quotations from the poets and the old 
herbalists.“ Country Rambles” (Drane. tos. 6d.) by Mr. W. 
Percival Westell is a natural history diary, also written with an 
eye to publication But we should describe it, for all that, as 
artless. It contains many interesting facts, and much that is 
trivial—* Exmoor Streams” (Chatto and Windus) by C. F. 
Wade is in the form of “notes and jottings” on the North 
Devonshire and Somerset trout waters. We have seen, as he 
has, many a bonny peal bright as a new shilling in the pools of 
the Lynn between Lynmouth and Watersmeet, but doubt 
whether the fly ever takes one fairly there. Sometimes perhaps, 
as Mr. Wade says, the flies take the salmon, but not the 
salmon the flies.—Other volumes on sport, animal life, &c., 
include “ Rabbits, Cats and Cavies” (Dent. Ios. 6d. net) by 
C. H. Lane; “ Fauna of British India” (Taylor and Francis) 
Vol. II. Hymenoptera edited by W. T. Blandford; “A 
Woman’s Hardy Garden” (Macmillan Company. 7s. 6d. net) by 
Helen Rutherford Ely ; “ The Réle of Diffusion and Osmotic 
Pressure in Plants” (University of Chicago Press) by Benton 
Edward Livingstone; “The Story of a Bird Lover” (The 
Outlook Company. 1.50 dollars net) by W. E. D. Scott ; and 
“Tbex Shooting on the Himalayas” (Sampson Low. 6s. net) 
‘by Major Neville Tyler. 


We have also received : “ A History of the North Stafford- 
shire Hounds and Country 1802-1902”. By C. J. Blagg. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston. 25s. “History of the 
Brocklesby Hounds 17co-1901”. By George E. Collins. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston. 35s. These volumes are 
admittedly of rather more local interest than the Russell 
memoir, but they contain a good deal which will entertain*fox- 
hunters generally. A first-class story is told by Mr. Collins of 
Lord Yarmouth and his Brocklesby tenantry. Dr. Buckland, 
father of the naturalist, used to visit Brocklesby in the time of 
the first earl to whom he remarked one day: “ Your tenants 
are of a very high character: where do you get them from ?” 
“Get them”, replied Lord Yarmouth proudly ; “I don’t get 
them, I breed them ”. 


SPANISH LITERATURE. 


Musgo. Por Ramon D. Perés. Barcelona: L’Avencg. 1902. 
3 ptas. 

Sr. Perés, who is probably best known in this country, as the 
author of a charming volume entitled “ Bocetos ingleses ”, has 
also won for himself a very considerable reputation as a poet in 
a land where versifying (of a sort) has become an inveterate 
and almost universal habit. It would be a serious mistake to 
class him with such popular figures as Ferrari and Balart ; he 
has neither the glib facility of the one, nor the cloying senti- 
mentalism of the other, and he suffers according. “Dolores” 
has found ten times as many readers as either series of the 
“Cantos modernos” ; but it is safe to say that Sr. Perés has 
chosen the better part, and that the “Cantos modernos” will 
be read long after the insincerity of “ Dolores” has caused it 
to be forgotten. In all Sr. Perés’ writings there is a keen 
sensitiveness to external influences and an exceptional self- 
restraint which combine to give him a place apart from his 


rivals, and his latest volume is of striking interest inasmuch as 
it testifies to the marked development of his singular talent, 
It has the further interest which must always attach to a novel, 
daring experiment. In “Cantos modernos” and in “ Norte 
Sur” there are unmistakable indications that the artist is not 
at ease in his environment. In “ Musgo” the evolution is stil] 
more marked. Here Sr. Perés breaks completely with the past, 
and openly discards the secular traditions of Spanish poetry— 
its altisonant rhetoric and gorgeous imagery—for a simpler and 
more exquisite diction. Since the time of Fray Luis de Leén, 
nature has been mostly utilised by Spanish poets as an occa- 
sion for eloquence and declamatory effects, or as an opportunity 
for insipid and artificial pastoralism. Take, for example, 
any volume of Meléndez Valdés: open the pages where 
you will, and at once you will meet with such ex. 
pressions as the enamelled meadows, the azure skies 
the crystal streams, the innocence of the hamlet, and—as 
Sénancour drily says in the preface to “ Obermann ”—“ tant 
d’autres que je ne veux pas condamner exclusivement, mais 
que j'aime mieux ne pas rencontrer”. Meléndez Valdés and his 
fellows may have seen nature (in a fashion) ; but they have 
apparently not felt it, and assuredly they have failed to render 
it. Herrera, Quintana and their brethren chose to sing of 
platonic love, of dead kings, of victories and defeats, of meta. 
ge subtleties or of clamorous realities, and their example 

as been perseveringly followed. But the moving accident is 
not Sr. Perés’ trade. He neither argues nor startles ; he is 
content to impress by delicacy of observation and by an 
impassioned sympathy with things inanimate ; and, as for his 
vehicle, he has—like Wordsworth—*“ taken as much pains to 
avoid what is usually called poetic diction as others ordinarily 
take to produce it”. His effects are so many results of reticent 
art and finer interpretation. The note of patriotism is dis- 
tinctly prominent in “Musgo”, though it is a quality of 
patriotism differing widely from that which finds favour in 
official circles at Madrid :— 


“« Se enlazaron ya al borde de mi cuna 

Cual aguas de dos fuentes 

Que 4 juntar van en sdlo una laguna 
Sus opuestas corrientes, 

La frase castellana de mi madre, 
Noble, dulce, severa, 

Con el habla viril en que mi padre 
A Catalufia reflejaba entera”. 


This fragment of self-revelation, which occurs in the section 
entitled “ Dulce Terruiio”, explains a good deal that needs 
explanation. The mingling of the two strains of blood accounts 
for the poet’s independent position, and for the attraction 
which he finds in methods that make no very wide appeal to 
Castilians proper. It may also account, in some degree, for 
casual inequalities of technique which are certain to receive 
more attention than they deserve. And yet it will not be alto- 
gether unnatural if critics who misconceive the poet’s aim 
should fasten on these trifles : for, when all is said, his volume 
constitutes a challenge. If he is right, the old models are 
exhausted, and the present race of Peninsular poets are merely 
carving cherry-stones. By implication he invites them to 
abandon a sterile convention, and he gives them an example by 
opening a window that looks out on Europe. It will be inter- 
esting to see if his lead be followed to any great extent. One 
wishes him well, and yet one cannot but feel doubtful of the 
issue. Poets do not enjoy being told that they are pagans 
suckled in a creed outworn. Sr. Perés has against him the 
force of rooted habit, racial tendencies, and a whole mass of 
political prejudices which will be set in movement against any 
author who Is suspected (rightly or wrongly) of “ regionalismo”. 
Further, it is only too probable that he may find very little 
support in Catalonia itself. Verdaguer, Apeles Mestres, 
Guimerd and others who have taken part in the remarkable 
Catalan renaissance, have secured for their province a literary 
pre-eminence which Castile watches with something like 
vigilant envy. Now, Catalans on their side are a dour, 
tenacious folk, inalterably attached to their aspirations, ideals 
and language ; and it would not be surprising if they objected 
to enrich Castile with a new and original poet. We shall see. 
That Sr. Perés is an original poet is placed beyond dispute by 
the publication of “ Musgo”. He brings into Spanish poetry 
a fresh element ; he has something novel and rare to say, and 
he says it with admirable clearness and beauty of tone. He 
may not—it is unlikely that he can—succeed in turning the 
course of a current which has flown unceasingly in one direction 
for nearly four hundred years, but he has certainly established 
his own position as an impressive thinker, a master of fine 
harmonies, and an artist of most finished accomplishment. 


Pascua Florida. Por G. Martinez Sierra. Illustraciones de 
Apeles Mestres. Barcelona: Salvat y Ca. 1903} 

4 ptas. 
It is likely enough that, in real life, things do not happen 
panes as they are supposed to happen in “ Pascua Florida” ; 
ut we are only too willing to be persuaded that all is for the 
best, and, for an hour or two, Sr. Martinez Sierra contrives to 
give us the agreeable illusion that in Fuenclara the crooked are 

(Continued on page 660.) 
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made straight and the rough places plain. Whether any 
village schoolmaster was ever so angelic a being as Don 
Antonio ; whether any granddaughter ever underwent so many 
buffets and caresses of fortune as the gentle Josefina ; whether 
any energetic young woman could take Lucita’s interest in her 
neighbours’ affairs and escape being branded as a busybody ; 
whether any village doctor was ever so quaint a philosophic 
sentimentalist as Lorenzo : these are questions which we should 
hesitate in answering affirmatively. Sr. Martinez Sierra’s men 
and women are atrifle too good for this world, and, though 
there is a villain in the story, he is hustled out of sight as 
speedily as possible. However, the author does not profess 
to deal in “documents”, or in “transcriptions” of everyday 
existence. But he tells his simple, straightforward tale with 
engaging skill and, though his work shows no striking sign of 
originality or power, it awakens a lively interest in the fate of 
his blameless personages, and leaves a sympathetic impression 
ef the universal benevolence which obtains at Fuenclara. 
Apart from its merits as a story, the book is written in excellent 
style. And it has the additional attraction of being illustrated 
by an admirable draughtsman. 


Tratado de los Romances Viejos. Por D. Marcelino Menéndez 
y Pelayo. Tomol. Madrid: Perlado, Paéez y Ca. 1903. 
3 ptas. 

This treatise on the old Spanish “ romances ” has been long 
expected, and we hasten to say that it was well worth waiting 
for. It is worthy of its author’s reputation as the greatest 
living expert on the subject, and is as nearly definitive as any 
monograph can be. Its conclusions are practically identical 
with those advanced in Mila y Fontanals’ classic book ; but 
Sr. Menéndez y Pelayo is enabled to produce much fresh 
evidence in confirmation of Mila’s views, corrects his master on 
certain points of detail, and supplies a most valuable summary 
of the results obtained by recent research. Such a handbook 
was greatly needed, for the most untenable theories with 
regard to the age of the romances have been put forward in 
English publications. It is not so long ago that a writer in a 
popular historical series turned aside from his proper subject to 
«liscourse on literature, and to declare that many of the 
“romances” were monuments of immemorial antiquity, con- 
temporary with the events to which they refer. The present 
wk will put an end to these absurd delusions which repre- 
sent the vague opinions current sixty years ago. The word 
“old”, as applied to the Spanish “romances”, has a very 
special, relative meaning. The attempt to assign them to the 
same period as the “ Poema del Cid” is simply futile. These 
narrative poems are never heard of till the fifteenth century ; 
and, as the most ancient specimens are remodelled fragments 
of the tertiary “cantares de gesta”, they can scarcely have 
come into existence much before the very end of the fourteenth 
century. A proof of this is afforded by the four famous 
ballads—“ Cabalga Diego Lainez”, “Cada dia que amanece ”, 
“En Burgos esta el buen rey”, and “ Dia era de los Reyes” — 
which are shown to derive from the “Rodrigo”. Once 
this point is established, the notion that these ballads 
are of Arabic origin must obviously be abandoned. 
This theory of Arabic influence is, in fact, a poor 
imagining due to that indefatigable inventor . José Antonio 
Conde whose pretensions to scholarship have been annihi- 
lated by Dozy and Renan. The “romances”, as Sr. 
Menéndez y Pelayo points out, are really not ancient but rela- 
tively modern; they are not the germ, but are rather the 
development of a previous stage of verse ; and their form, far 
from being rude or primitive, is manifestly an artistic elabora- 
tion of the epic metre. The more closely they are examined, 
the more modern they are proved to be. Wolf, who was the 
first to apply critical tests with the object of determining the 
period of compositicn, rejected all but six ballads on the 
subject of Don Rodrigo. These six he assigned to the latter 
half of the fifteenth century ; but it is shown by Sr. Menéndez 
y Pelayo that Wolf erred on the side of leniency, and that all 
these six ballads on Don Rodrigo are the work of some courtly 
maker who flourished during the sixteenth century. Durdn 
gives forty-six “romances” on Bernardo del Carpio, and only 
one of these has survived examination : the rest are the work 
of sixteenth-century imitators like Lorenzo de Sepiilveda. Not 
more than three of the ballads on Ferndn Gonzalez are earlier 
than the sixteenth century. The cycle of the Infantes de Lara 
is exceptionally rich in old “romances” ; but here, again, the 
total amounts to less than half a dozen. It is not till we reach 
the Cid cycle that old “romances” are fairly numerous ; but 
even in this case the adjective should be interpreted very 
loosely, and, of the forty examples admitted by Wolf in his 
“Primavera”, probably half must be rejected. In another 
volume Sr. Menéndez y Pelayo proposes to deal with the 
historical “ romances”, with the special cycle of Don Pedro, 
the border ballads, those referring to Charlemagne, and those 
on chivalresque themes. If the second part of his treatise is 
on a level with the first, the author will largely increase the 
pany sag all serious students of Spanish literature already 
owe him. 


For This Week’s Books see page 662, 


NRY IRVING. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.15, DANTE. By MM. Sarpov and Moreav. 


SATURDAY MATINEES at 2. MAY 23 and 30. 
WEDNESDAY MATINEE at 2. May 27. 


Box Office now open. 
Lessee, Mr. WM. GREET. 


LYRIC TH EATRE. Under the management of Mr. Tom B. Davis, 


EVERY EVENING at 8.15. MATINEE, THURSDAY at 2.15. 
Mr. TOM B. DAVIS’S Company in THE MEDAL AND THE MAID. 
Book by Owen Hali. Music by Sidney Jones. Production by Sydney Ellison, 


APOLLO THEATRE. 


TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 8. 
A New Musical Play, 
THE GIRL FROM KAY'S. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2. 


EMPIRE THEATRE. LEICESTER SQUARE. 
GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, “ THE MILLINER DUCHESS.” 


“A DUEL IN THE SNOW.” 
MAGNIFICENT VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES, 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 tills. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
TSCHAIKOWSKY CONCERT. 


TUESDAY NEXT, at 3. 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conpucror—Mr. HENRY J. WOOD. 
Symphony No. 5 in E minor. 
Violin Concerto (by request). 
Miss MARIE HALL. 
TSCHAIKOWSKY ..............Suite Casse-Noisette. 
7s. 6d., 58., 28. 6d., 1s., of usual agents; box office, Queen’s Hall ; and of 
Robert Newman, manager, 320 Regent Street. 


INTERNATIONAL 
FIRE EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT. 


OPEN DAILY 12 noon till 12 p.m. 
Admission, 1s. Season Tickets, ros. 6d. 

Fire Prevention and Fire Fighting Appliances. 

HISTORICAL AND LOAN SECTIONS. 
GALLERY OF FIRE PICTURES AND FIRE RELICS, &c. 
ANCIENT FIRE ENGINES, DATING FROM 1666 &c. 
IN THE EMPRESS THEATRE: TWICE DAILY, at 3.30 and 9 p.m. 
Thousands of Reserved Seats from 6d. to 3s. 
“FIGHTING THE FLAMES.” 
GREAT CONFLAGRATION SCENE. 
Thrilling Episodes, Escapes, and Rescues. 
NOT IMITATION, BUT STUPENDOUS REALISM. 
Historical Procession of Fire Fighters and Appliances. 
Steamer Races. Pompier Escape and Ladder Drill. 
Quick Turn-out Competition. 
BAND OF THE GRENADIER GUARDS. 
BAND OF THE HONOURABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY. 
LONDON EXHIBITIONS BAND. 
THE ASSOUAN VILLAGE—150 Natives from the Nile. Cirkus Eugen. 

THE GREAT FIRE OF LONDON, 1666. 

The Martiniques—Survivors of Mont Pelée—A River of Fiery Lava—Glacier 
Glide—Topsy-Turvy House—Spider’s Web—The Great Chute—Manége Mécanique 
—Marionette Theatre—Queen Mab—The Biograph. 

THE GIGANTIC WHEEL. 


15 DAYS’ WHITSUNTIDE 
PLEASURE CRUISES. 
PACIFIC LINE. 


PANAMA (Twin Screw), 6,0co tons, 7,coo h.p. 

Leaving Liverpool, Wednesday, 27th May, for Lisbon, Tangier, Palma, Algiers, 
Gibraltar, Oporto, Vigo, thence to Liverpool, arriving about 11thJune. 
ORTONA (Twin Screw), 8,000 tons, 8,000 h.p. 

Leaving Liverpool, Saturday, 13th June, for Trondhjem, Molde, Naes, Geiranger 
ty Saebo, Gudvangen, Bergen, Odde, and back to Liverpool, arriving about 

29th June. 

ORTONA will make a further Cruise to NORWAY, the North Cape, &c., 
leaving Liverpool on Thursday, 2nd July. 

Fares from £20 to £25, according to position of berth. 

For passages, descriptive pamphlets, &c., apply to THos. Cook & Son’s Offices, 
or to the Company's Agents in London, ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co., 16 Cockspur 
Street, S.W., and 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. ; or in Manchester, to the PACIFIC 
STEAM NAVIGATION CO., St. Margaret's Chambers, Piccadilly ; or at the 
Head Offices of the Company, 31 James Street, Liverpool. 


CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* LaMB ” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates and all information free of 


charge. Replies received. 
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H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonvon. Codes: Unicopr and ABC. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


JUNE SUPPLEMENT 
TO GLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK CATALOGUE IS NOW READY. 
Extensive Purch of Publishers’ Remainders at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
268 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Also Catalogue of Popular ve. ~ a agg and List of French Novels, 
ics, &c. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EX- 
AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on JUNE end, 3rd, and 
4th. FIFTEEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, at least, of value ranging between 
£80 and £20 per annum, will be awarded ; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £35 
per annum, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only ; also FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, 
confined to Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations; also several HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum or more; and ONE SPECIAL EXHIBI- 
TION of £60 per annum, for Sons of Officers of the Navy or Army who lost their 
lives in the South African War. Senior Candidates must be under 15, and Junior 
Candidates under 14, on May 1.—Apply to the BURSAR, The College, 
CHELTENHAM. 


MALYVYERN COLLEGE. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, July 14, 15, 16, one of £87 (499 for the 
first year), three or four of £50, six or more of £30 per annum. Council Nomina- 
tions of £12 per annum may be awarded to_boys who do well but fail to obtain a 
Scholarship.—For particulars apply to the HEAD MAsTER or SECRETARY. 


SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examina- 
tion on oth, roth, and rth goes, 1903.—For full particulars apply to 
the Heap Masrker, School House, Tonbridge. 


EDUCATION ACT, 1902. 


[ecror OF EDUCATION. — The County 

Council of the West Riding of Yorkshire require the services of a Gentle- 
man as DIRECTOXK OF EDUCATION. Salary, £1.000a year. Applications, 
accompanied by not more than three testimonials, must be received by the sth June. 
For particu'ars apply to THe CLerk, Technical Instruction Committee, County 
Hall, Wakefield. 


NSPECTOR.—The County Council of the West 
Riding «f Yorkshire require the services of an INSPECTOR in special 
reference to Elementary Education. Salary, £600 a year. Applications, accom- 
panied by not more than three testimonials, must be received by the sth June.— For 
ter nrg apply to THe CLerk, Technical Instruction Committee, County Hall, 
akefield. 


OWNERS OF GENUINE SPECIMENS OF 
Old English Furniture, Old Pictures, Old China, 
Old Silver, &c., 


who desire to dispose of the same privately, are invited to send 
particulars to 


HAMPTON & SONS, Pall Mall East, 


who are always prepared to give Full Value for Interesting Examples. 


HE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. LAST DAY. 

THIRTIETH EXHIBITION OF MODERN PICTURES. Open, 10 

to 6, at the Dudley Gallery, EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly, W. Admission, 1s. 
CLOSES TO-DAY. 


O AUTHORS.—W. R. Russe.t & Co., LTp., are prepared to 


consider MSS. with a view to early publication.—5a Paternoster Kow, E.C. 


thoroughly competent, with well-appointed offices, 
desires additional Company. 
S., 6 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 


Highest refereaces.—Address, 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


Whitens, preserves and beautifies them more effectu- 
Stores, Chemists, and 67 Hatton Garden,,. 


Breakfast and 
Supper. 


Boiling Water 
or Milk. 


THE TEETH. 
ally than any other dentifrice. 
London. 


DR, J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


discovered. 


CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE ==. 


acts like a charm in 
the only specific in Cholera and Dysen- 
tery, effectually cuts short all attacks of 

8 
is. the only palliative in Neuralgia, 
ache, Meningitis, &c. 

The JLLUSTRATED LONDON NEW’'S of Sept. 28, 1895, says: 

“If | were asked which s:ngle medicine I should prefer to take abroad with me, 
as likely to be most generally useful, to the exclusion of all others, I should say 
CHLORODYNE. I never travel without it, and its general applicability to the 
relief of a large number of simple ailments forms its best recommendation.” __ 

Sold in bottles at 1s. r4d., 2s. gd., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine with- 
out the words J. Cottis Browne's CHLORODYNE” on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 

SoLE MANUFACTURERS— 


J. TF. DAYENPORT, Ltd., London. 
ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


2 CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 


on the minimum monthly balances, when not 
drawn below £100. 


1 % DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
3/o on Deposits, repayable on demand. 2/ 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
a C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 
0. 


Telephone Holborn. 
Telegraphic :  Brrxseck, Lonpon.” 


ORIENT-PACIFIG LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANDA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 
LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. vie 
F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 
For P. a} 
the Brancb Office, 16 Cockspur Street. Charing Cross, S.W. 


THAT’S THE POINT. 


Vinolia Soap 
is perfection 


for the complexion. 


pply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
DIAMONDS, 
PEARLS, EMERALDS, 


GOLD JEWELLERY & ANTIQUE SILVER, &c. 
VALUED OR PURCHASED. 
From £1 to £10,000. 


SPINK & SON, Diamond Merchants, 


1 & 2 GRACECHURCH ST., CORNHILL, E.C., and 
17 & 18 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. Est. 1772-. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 
TWO NEW NOVELS. 


THE PAVILIONS OF LOVE. 


By MILDRED SHENSTONE. 6s. 


THE ABSURD REPENTANCE. 


By ST. JOHN LUCAS. 6s. 
ScoTsMAN.—“* The story is a clever and delightful mixture of idyil 
and comedy.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


THE LIFE OF FATHER DOLLING. 


By the Rey. C. E. OSBORNE, 
Vicar of Seghill, Northumberland. 
Demy 8vo. with Portrait, 12s. 6d. net. 

** 7 can most earnestly commend this volume to all who care, and, I 
may add, to all who don’t care, about the spiritual progress of our race. 
It is the story of a great experiment and of a great experience. No one 
can afford to keep himse’f outside the infection of its inspiration.” 

Rev. JAMES ADDERLEY in the DAILY MAIL. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A TOWN BOY AT 
WESTMINSTER, 1849-1855. 


By Captain F. MARKHAM, late Rifle Brigade. 
Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


NATURE’S LAWS 
AND THE MAKING OF PICTURES. 
By W. L. WYLLIE, A.R.A. 
With Illustrations by the Author. Super royal 4to. 15s. net. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
THE TALE OF A TOUR IN MACEDONIA. 
By G. F. ABBOTT. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 14s. net. 
SPECTATOR. —‘‘ Mo more opportune or more delightful book of travel 
has appeared for many years.” 


THE DEAN OF ST. PATRICK’S: a Play in 
Four Acts. By Mrs. HUGH BELL, Author of “ The Minor Moralist.” 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


[May 27. 


READY MAY oesthh WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY J. ST. LOE 
STRACHEY. Crown 8vo. as. 6d. net. 


GERMAN AMBITIONS AS THEY AFFECT 
BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Reprinted with Additions and Notes from the “‘ Spectator.” 
By VIGILANS sed ZQUUS. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


A RECORD OF SECRET SERVICE RECENTLY ACHIEVED. 
ON MAY 27th. With Two Maps and Two Charts. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


_THE RIDDLE OF THE SANDS. 


Edited by ERSKINE CHILDERS, 
Author of “In the Ranks of the C.1.V.” 


¥ An account of the Cruise of Yacht;** Dulcibella,” being a page hitherto unwritten, 
tut of vital interest to all Englishmen, in the recent history of our relations with 
Germany. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W, 


IN 


Next Week's SATURDAY REVIEW 


WILL APPEAR 


“A Conversion,” 


BY 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 
Sir David Wilkie, R.A. (William Bayne). 
BIOGRAPHY. 
| Memoirs of Francis Kerril Amherst (Mary Francis Roskell). 
Book Company. 7s. 6d. 
| ‘* English Men of Letters” :—Robert Browning (G. K. Chesterton), 
| 


Scott. 35. 6a. net. 


Art and 


Macmillan. 2s. net. 
Ranjitsinhji, Prince of Cricket (Percy Cross Standing). Bristol; 
Arrowsmith. Is. 
British Political Leaders (Justin Mc Carthy). Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 
FICTION. 


*Twixt God and Mammon (William Edwards Tirebuck); In the 
Guardianship of God (Flora Annie Steel). Heinemann. 65s, 
each. 

Cap’n Simeon’s Store (George S. Wasson). 
Houghton, Mifflin and Co. $1.50. 

Old Squire (B. K. Benson), 6s.; Philosophy IV.: A Story of Harvard 
University (Owen Wister). 2s. net. Macmillan. 

The Heights of Hell (Archibald Lamont); Love and a Cottage 
(Keble Howard). Grant Richards. 35. 6d. each. 


HIstTory. 

English Literature (Vols. I. and III. Richard Garnett), 16s. net 
each; A History of Arabic Literature (Clément Huart); The 
British Case in French Congo (Edmund D. Morel), 6s. each. 
Heinemann. 

Calendar of Letter-Books of the City of London (Letter-Book E, 
Edited by Reginald R. Sharpe). Francis. 

Local Government in England (Josef Redlich. 
Hirst. 2 -vols.). Macmillan. 21s. net. 

Ireland and her Story (Justin McCarthy). Marshall. 1s. 6d. 

Notes and Reminiscences of a Staff Officer (Lieuf.-Col. Basil Jackson, 
Edited by R. C. Seaton). Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 

Facsimiles of Royal and other Charters in the British Museum 
(Vol. I. : William I. to Richard I. Edited by George F. Warner 
and Henry J. Ellis). Printed by Order of the Trustees. 

History of the Church and State in Norway (Thomas B. Willson), 
12s. 6d. net ; ‘* An English Garner ”:—Late Stuart Tracts (G. A. 
Aitken) ; Fifteenth Century Prose and Verse (A. W. Pollard), 
4s. net each. Constable. 


Boston and New York: 


Edited by Francis W. 


Law. 
Principles of the English Law of Contract (Sir William R. Anson. 
Tenth Edition). Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. tos. 6d. 
Reminders for Conveyances with References to Some of the Best Pre- 
cedents (Herbert M. Broughton. Third Edition). Cox. 35. 6d. 
net. 
NATURAL HISTORY AND Sport. 

Wild Sport with Gun, Rifle, and Salmon-Rod (Gilfrid W. Hartley). 
Blackwood. 10s. 6d. 

A Class Book of Botany (G. P. Mudge and Arthur J. Maslen). 
Arnold. 7s. 6d. 

A Text-Book of Botany (E. Strasburger, Fritz Noll, H. Schenck, 
A. F. W. Schimper. Translated from the German by H. C. 


Porter. Second Edition by W. H. Lang), 18s. net ; The Water- 
Fowl Family (L. C. Sanford, L. B. Bishop, and T. S. Van 
Dyke). 8s. 6d. net. Macmillan. 

REPRINTS. 


The Complete Poetical Works of Alexander Pope (Cambridge 
Edition). Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 


$2.00. 

The Journal of Arthur Stirling (Revised and Condensed). Heine- 
mann. 6s. 

‘* The Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books ” :— 
Memoirs of the Life of the Late John Mytton, Esq. (By Nimrod) ; 
The History of Johnny Que Genus ; The Tour of Dr. Syntax in 
Search of the Picturesque; Illustrations of the Book of Job 
(William Blake). Methuen. 3s. 6d. net each. 

Euphranor: A Dialogue on Youth (Edward Fitzgerald). 
2s. net. 

A Spiritual Consolation and other Treatises by the Blessed Martyr 
John Fisher; The Four Last Things by the Blessed Martyr 
Sir Thomas More (Edited by D. O’Connor). Art Book Com- 
pany. Is. each. 


Methuen. 


ScHooL Books, 
Kinderfreuden (Von A. E. C.), Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 
Is. 6d. 
Possibilities of Small Lathes (James Lukin). Pitman. 
First Spanish Course (H. J. Weintz). Murray. 35. 6d. 
Greek History for Young Readers (Alice Zimmern). 
45. 6d. 
The Legend of Montrose (Scott. Echool Edition), 2s. ; Zadig (Voltaire. 
Edited by F. B. Kirkman), 6d. ; Petits Contes de Fées (Par 
W. G. Hartog), 6¢. Black. 
THEOLOGY. 
Ritschlianism (James Orr). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 
The Shepherd of Hermas (Rev. C..Taylor.. Vol. I.). S.P.C.K. 
Rise and Fall of the Anabaptists (E. Belfort Bax). Sonrenschein. 6s. 
Cambridge Lectures on Pastoral Theology (Archdeacon Wilson). 


Is. 6d. net. 


Longmans. 


Macmillan. 45 6d. net. 

The Church of England (W. C. E. Newbolt and Darwell Stone). 
Longmans. 2s. net. 

Old Testament Criscs (Rev. Thomas Whitelaw). Kegan, Paul. 
7s. 6d. 

Christian Science” (William Lefroy), S.P.C.K, 2s. 6d. 


R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
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| Messrs. LONGMANS & 60.’s LIST. 


THE INDIA OF THE QUEEN, 


and Other Essays. 
By the late Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, 
K.C.S.1, C.LE., LL.D., &c. 
Edited b Lady HUNTER. 
With an Introduction by Francis Henry Sxrine, Indian Civil Service (Retired). 
8vo. gs. net. 


*,* Uniform with the “ Life of Sir William Hunter.” 

“A codes of masterly essays on different aspects of work and life in 
India—e.g. Indian expansion, consolidation, conciliation, popular 
movements, and missionaries. The whole is a welcome addition to 
the already numerous works on India left by the author. ”— Daily News. 

“The Essays are stamped throughout with that knowledge of Indian 
life and of the problems of Indian government which has made their 
author already so prominent among the interpreters of the needs of 
the East...... and forming, as they do, a characteristic supplement to 
their writer’s heavier and more closely systematised books, make an 
important addition to the serious literature of Anglo-Indian affairs.” 

_ Scotsman. 


THE. OF ‘THE BOXERS. 
China under the Allies. 
By Captain GORDON CASSERLY, Indian Army. 
With 15 Illustrations anda Plan. §vo. ros. 6d. net. 

“A most fascinating volume.” —WNottingham Daily Guardian. 

“An extremely entertaining and valuable book. Captain Casserly’s 
parrative is picturesque and graphic. It gives a very clear and concise 
account of the principal military operations during the campaign.” 

St. James’s Gazette. 

‘Captain Casserly’s book is one that may be read with both enjoy- 
ment and profit. He explains, if he does not actually excuse, the 
Boxer insurrection and the Chinaman’s attitude towards foreigners. 
We may not agree with all the opinions expressed, but there is much 
sound ser sense underlying most of them. ver pool Daily Post. 


HAMPSHIRE DAYS. 
By W. H. HUDSON, 
Author of ‘* Nature in Downland,” &c. 
With 47 Illustrations from Drawings by Bryan Hook, &c. 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
“A wonderful account of all forms of life in Hampshire—birds, 
boys, and hornets.”—Dazly News. 


TRAVELS in SOUTHERN EUROPE 
and the LEVANT, 1810-1817. 


THE JOURNAL OF C. R. COCKERELL, R.A. 
Edited by his Son, SAMUEL PEPYS COCKERELL. 
With Pc Portrait. 8vo. ros. 6d. net. [Next week. 


THE CROSSBOW : 


Medizewal and Modern : 
Military and Sporting: its Construction, History, and Management, 
with a Treatise on the Balista and Catapult of the Ancients. 
By Sir RALPH PAYNE-GALLWEY, Bart. 


With 220 Illustrations and Plans. Royal 4to. 63s. net. 


NEW VOLUME. 


HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLERGY. 


Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, B.D., 
Vicar of All Hallows Barking by the Tower. 


AUTHORITY IN THE CHURCH. 


By THOMAS B. STRONG, D.D., 
Dean of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [Neat week. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 
STAY-AT-HOMES. By L. B. Wacrorp, 


Author of ‘‘ Mr. Smith,” * The ‘he Baby's Grandmother,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
NEW EDITION OF JOUBERT’S ELECTRICITY. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON 


ELECrRICITY AND MAGNETISM. | By G. Carey Foster, F.R.S., 
Fellow of and Emeritus Professor of Physics in University College, London; 
and ALrrep W. Porter, B.Sc., Fellow of and Assistant-Pro‘essor of Physics 
in University College, London, Founded on Joubert’s ‘‘ Traité Elémentaire 
@Electricité.” Second Edition, With 374 Illustrations and Diagrams. 8vo. 
tos. 6d. net. { Next week. 


| LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


JUNE. Price 6d. 
CONTENTS: 

CHRISTIAN THAL. By M. E. | RECOLLECTIONS OFA TENDER- 
Francis (Mrs. Blundell), By J. R. E. Sumner. 
Book II. Chaps. V.-VII. IN POSSES- 

N cL. 

A NIGHT IN AT | the Rev. J. 
22,0c0 FEET.—Part I. By Major 
RANKIN, Author of “A Subaltern’s | BROKEN GLASS. By C. F. Marsu. 
Let | LORD LINDSEY IN THE CIVIL 

to Eile Wits.” WAR. ByG. A. B. Dewar. 

BALLADE OF BIRD’S-NESTING. | | THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. 
By ALFrep CocHRANE, i By Anprew Lana. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


‘ 


Mr. Heinemann has pleasure in announcing 
that he has just published VOLUMES |. 
and III. of 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


AN ILLUSTRATED RECORD 
By RICHARD GARNETT, C.B., LL.D., 


AND 


EDMUND GOSSE, M.A., LL.D. 


In Four Volumes, small imperial 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 
Price £3 net per set cloth, or £4 4s. net per set half bound. 
Separate volumes, cloth, 16s. net each. 


Volume I. FROM THE BECINNINCS TO THE ACE OF 
HENRY VIII. By RicHarp GarneTT, 
C.B., LL.D. 


» IL FROM THE ACE OF. HENRY Vill. TO 
THE ACE OF MILTON. By RicHarp 
GarneETT, C.B., LL.D., and Epmunp 
GosseE, M.A., LL.D. 


», Ill. FROM THE ACE OF MILTON TO THE ACE 
OF JOHNSON. By Epmunp Gosse, 
M.A., LL.D. 


» IV. FROM THE ACE OF JOHNSON TO THE 
AGE OF TENNYSON. By Epmunp 
Gossg, M.A., LL.D. 


Volumes 1. and III. are now ready. 
Volumes II. and IV. will be published in the Autumn. 
An Iilustrated Prospectus on application. 


*,* These four volumes present to the reader an illustrated review 
of English Literature from the earliest times to the close of the nine- 
teenth century. The authors, masters of their craft, have aimed at 
producing a book that shall stimulate and gratify curiosity concerning 
the great writers of our country and the evolution of its literary history. 
This ‘‘ Illustrated Record” will, it is hoped, be welcomed by all who 
are interested in the study of English Literature as warmly as the 
illustrated edition of the late J. R. Green’s well-known work has been 
by students of English History—the idea being to present a History 
which shall be, on the one hand, scrupulously exact, and yet, on the 
other, attractive and amusing. 


Some Special Features. 
I. THE TEXT. 


A consecutive history of the entire course of English History from 
Anglo-Saxon times to our own day will be given in one type, so that 
this, if the reader desires, can be read alone as a narrative of the 
Evolution of English style. In a different type, a biography of each 
author will be supplied, relating in close detail all the facts of his life. 
From the works of each living writer at least one characteristic quota- 
tion will be made in a third type, and this will form an anthology of 
English Literature from the earliest times to our own day. 


Il. THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The volumes are lavishly illustrated. Many hundreds of cuts are 
inserted in the text, there are forty full-page photogravure plates, and 
thirty plates printed in colour. 

An important feature of the First Volume is the reproduction of 
richly-illuminated medieval MSS. The chapter devoted to Chaucer 
has been illustrated with exceptional fulness, and much valuable 
pictorial matter has been collected on the subject of miracle plays, 
ballads, and the English Bible. 

In the Second Volume a feature is made of the fantastically 
engraved title-pages, which were the characteristic of the books of that 
age, and facsimiles of autograph letters and MSS. in prose and verse 
have been freely interspersed. 

In the Third Volume, which deals with the age of Milton, there 
is an embarras de richesse of illustration. Of Milton himself no fewer 
than six portraits have been engraved, and similar fulness of treatment 
has been accorded to Pope, Johnson, and others. From the time of 
Sterne and Goldsmith onwards use has been made of contemporary 
caricatures. 

The abundance and variety of the material in the Fourth Volume 
will be found to render it no less attractive than its predecessors. 


Such then are the principal features of this work, which will appeal 
alike to the student of literature, to the lover of books well written and 
well illustrated, and to the general reader. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED, ENLARGED, AND IMPROVED. 


Printed in tasteful style, and handsomely bound in large 8vo. 
. 6d. net to Subscribers. 


BRITISH FAMILY-NAMES: 
THEIR ORIGIN AND MEANING. 
With Lists of Scandinavian, Frisian, Anglo-Saxon, and Norman Names. 
By Rev. HENRY BARBER, M.D., F.S.A. 


“The book is full of curious lore, and represents a vast deal of laborious work.” 
Daily News. 
“Dr. Barber's present work, it is to be hoped, will become widely known, as it 
<leserves to be for the rare information it supplies and for the convenient form in 
which it is presented.” — Morning Post. 


In crown 8vo. printed on antique paper, and appropriately bound, price 3s. 6d. 


MILTON ON THE CONTINENT. 


A Key to “‘L’Allegro” and ‘Il Penseroso.” 
By Mrs. FANNY BYSE. 
With Illustrations, a Historical Chart, and an Original Portrait of Galileo. 


NEW NOVELS AND SKETCHES. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 


AT NOON: Where Two Ways Meet. 


A Novel by “‘ MAISEY.” 


““* * Maisey’ is a keen observer of human nature as well as the possessor of a ready 
wit anda er way of expressing it. The avthoress has a pleasant, interesting 
story to tell, and she handles it in delightful fashion.” —Pedican. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, gilt lettered, price 65. 


BLUE BLOOD AND RED. 


By Mrs. L. E. WADSLEY, 
Author of ‘‘ The Lady Algive,” “‘ His Wife by Force,” &c. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


BYGONE DAYS: A Story of Village Life. 


By JNO. T. PROCTOR. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 


THE COLLIERS OF WINDY HILL: 


Crucial Moments in a Welsh Village. 
By WILFRID SPARROY, 
Author of “ Persian Children of the Royal Family.” 

“*Outwardly an unpretentious book. Taking it »p you would hardly expect to 
be amused, far less fascinated. But once you are lucky enough to hegin to read it, 
you are not likely to lay the book down before you have read the last page. We 
must sincerely confess to the very real pleasure that these sketches have given us.” 

(Morning Post. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 26 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
PERCY WHITE. Park Lane. 


FRANKFORT MOORE. Castle Omeragh. 
“ ZACK.” The Roman Road. 
ALBERT KINROSS. The Way Back. 


LA BRUYERE & VAUVENARGUES. 


Selectiens, Notes and a Memoir. By ELIZABETH LEE. 
‘Imperial 16mo. 3s. 6d. net. 


CONTEMPORARY FRANCE. 
By GABRIEL HANOTAUX. 


With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
Will at once take rank as a classic.” ~— Daily Chronicle. 


THE NATION’S NEED. 
Chapters on Education. 
Edited by SPENSER WILKINSON, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“*A very mine of information. Should be in the hands of all who take an 
intelligent interest in education."—Daily News. 


AN ENGLISH GARNER. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY PROSE AND 


VERSE. Arranged with Introduction, Short Glossary, &c., by ALFRED W. 
Author of English Miracle Plays.” 4s. net. 


LATE STUART TRACTS. With Introduction 


by Georce A. Arrxen, Author of “ A Life of Steele.” 4s. net. 


No.5. THE ANCESTOR. J ss. net. 


An Illustrated Quarterly Review of County and Family 
History, Heraldry, and Antiquities. 


Edited by OSWALD BARRON, F.S.A. 
DE WET’S BOOK. THREE YEARS WAR. 
POPULAR EDITION. | 3s. 6d. net. 


-A. CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., Westminster. 
, 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 
The Influence: of Christianity upon National Character. Illustrated 
by the Lives and Legends of the English Saints (W. H. Hutton), 
Wells Gardner. 12s. 6d. net. 


VERSE. 
Dramatic Sonnets, Poems, and Ballads (Eugene Lce- Hamilton), 
Walter Scott. Is. 
A Song of Speed (W. E. Henley). Nutt. 1s. 
Mary: The Perfect Woman (Emily Mary Shapcote). Manresa Press, 
Collected Verses (Alfred Cochrane). Longmans. 5s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities, 1903 (Sir Henry Burdett). Scientific 
Press. 55. net. 

Couronnement, Le, d’Alphonse XIII., Roi d’Espagne (par Gaston. 
Routier). Paris: Arthur Savaéte. 7/7.50. 

Educational Systems, The, of Great Britain and Ireland (Graham 
Balfour. Second Edition). Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 
7s. 6d net. 

Encyclopedia Biblica (Edited by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne and J, 
Sutherland Black. Vol. IV.: Q—Z). Black. 20s. net. 

Facing the Physician (M.D. [Cantab.]). Insurance Agents’ News, 


6s. 

Friends of Yesterday (A. M. Wilson). Bullen. 3s. 6d. 

Imperial Defence, Principles and Problems of (Lieut-Col. Edward §, 
May). Sonnenschein. 7s. 6d. net. 

Jézabel: Drame en un Acte en Prose (par W. R. H. Trowbridge), 
Paris : Editions de la Plume. 2/7. 

La Bruyére and Vauvenargues: Selections from the Characters, 
Reflexions and Maxims (Translated by Elizabeth Lee). Constable, 
35. 6d. net. 

Lake Country Sketches (Rev. H. D. Rawnsley). Glasgow: 
Maclehose. 55. net. 

Recollections of a Town Boy at Westminster 1849-1855 (Captain F, 
Markham). Arnold. 10s. 6d. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR MAy :—Revue des Deux Mondes, 
3fr.; La Revue (Ancienne * Revue des Revues”), Ufr.30; The 
Craftsman (No. I.), 1s.; The House Beautiful (No. I.), 15.; East 
and West, 17.; Liberty Review, 6¢.; The Burlington Maga. 
zine, 2s. 6d. net; L’Humanité Nouvelle, 2/7.; The Atlantic 
Monthly, 1s.; The Open Court, toc.; The Lamp, 15¢.; The 
Insurance Field (Chicago) ; The Jewish Quarterly, 3s. 6a.; The 
English Illustrated, 6¢.; The Delineator, 62. 


MAGMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


SIR GEORGE GROVE, C.B., 


Formerly Director of the Royal College of Music. 


By CHARLES L. GRAVES. 
With Photogravure Portraits, &c. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


- ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. NEW SERIES. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 
Crown 8vo. red cloth, flat back, 2s. net. 


MACMILLAN’S 
GUIDE TO SWITZERLAND. 


With 3x Maps and 6 Plans. Globe 8vo. 5s. net. 


NORWEGIAN BY-WAYS. By 


W. WOOD, Author of ** Letters from Majorca,” “ Glories of Spain,” “ In the 
Valley of the Rhone,” &c. With 9 Illustrations, Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN ENG: 


LAND. By Joser Rep of the Faculty of Law and Political Science in 
the University of Vienna. Edited, with additions, by Francis W. Hirst, of 
the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. In 2 vols. $vo. 21s. net. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. NEW VOLUME. 
THE AUTOCRAT of the BREAK- 


FAST-TABLE. By Ottver WeNDELL Hotmes. With an Introduction by 
Sir Steruen, K.C.B. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


WHAT IS MEANING? Studies in 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SIGNIFICANCE. By V. WELBY. 
Crown 8vo. 63. 
NORTHERN WHIG.—“ Lady Welby’s plea for wider expression and a more 
perfect comprehension of the verities of existence is competently argued and 
convincing.” 


EMERSON CENTENARY. 
THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


With Introduction by JOHN MORLEY. 
In 6 vols. globe 8vo. 4s. net each. (Eversley Series. 
Vol. I. Miscellanies. Vol. II. Essays. Vol. III. Poems 
Vol. IV. English Traits and Representative Men. 
Vol. V. The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude 
Vol. VI. Letters and Social Aims, 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


rits. 
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Practical Handbooks 


PUBLISHED BY 


L. UPCOTT GILL, 170 Strand, London. 
Aquaria, Book of. A Practical Guide to the Construction, 


Arrangement and Management of Freshwater and Marine Aquaria ; containing 
Full Information as to the Plants, Weeds, Fish, Molluscs, Insects, &c., How 
and Where to Obtain Them, and How t> Keep Them in Health. By Rev. 
Grecory C. Bateman, A.K.C., and Recinatp A, R, BENNETT, B.A. 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 5s. 6d., by post 5s. rod. 


Autograph Collecting: A Practical Manual for Amateurs and 
Historical Stud q ing ample information on the Selection and 
Arrangement of Autographs, the Detection of Forged Specimens, &c., &c., to 
which are added numerous Facsimiles for Study an | Reference, and an 
extensive Valuation Table of Autegraphs worth coliecting. By Henry T. 
Scott, M.D., L.R.C.P., &c. In leatherette gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, by post 


7s. ted. 

Bookbinding for Amateurs: Being Descriptions of the various 
Tools and Appliances Required, and Minute Instructions for their Effective 
Use. By W. J. E. Crane. Illustrated with 156 Engravings. In cloth gilt, 
price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. od. 

Cactus Culture for Amateurs: Being Descriptions of the 
various Cactuses grown in this country; with Full and Practical Instructions 
for their Successful Cultivation. By W. Watson, Assistant Curator of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. New Edition. Profusely illustrated. In cloth 
gilt, price 5s , by post 5s. 4d. 

Coins of Great Britain and Ireland, a Guide to the, 
in Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time, 

Third 


with their value By the late W. STEWART THORBURN. 
Illustrated. In 


Edition. Revised and Enlarged by H. A. Grugser, F.S.A. 
cloth gilt, price ros. 6d., by post ros. 10d. 

Dogs, Breaking and Training: Being Concise Directions for 
the proper Education of Dogs, both for the Field and for Companions. Second 
Edition. By ‘ PATHFINDER.” With Chapters by Hucu Dauziev. Iilus- 
trated. Incloth gilt, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod. 


Dragonflies, British. Being an Exhaustive Treatise on our 
Native Odonata ; Their Co'lection, Classification, and Preservation. By W. J. 
Lucas, B.A. Very fully Illustrated with 27 Plates, I!lustrating 29 Species, 
exquisitely printed in Colour, and numerous Black-and-White Engravings. 
In cloth gilt, price 31s. 6d., by post 32s. 

Engravings and their Value. Containing a Dictionary of 
ail the Greatest Engravers and their Works. By J. H. Starter. Third 
Edition. Revised with an appendix and illustrations, and with latest Prices at 
Auction, &c. In cloth gilt, price 15s., by post 15s. sd. 

Ferns, The Book of Choice: for the Garden, Conservatory, 
and Stove. Describing the best and most striking Ferns and Selaginellas, and 
giving explicit directions for their Cultivation, the formation of Rockeries, the 
arrangement of Ferneries, &c. By GrorGe ScHNEIDER. With numerous 
Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. Ing vols. large post 4to. Cloth gilt, 
price £3 3s., by post £3 5s. 

Gardening, the Book of. A Handbook of Horticulture. By 
well-known Specialists, poteting I. M. Abbott, W. G. Baker, Charles Bennett, 
H. J. Chapman, James Douglas, Charles Friedrich, A. Griessen, F. M. Mark, 
Trevor M h, G. Schneider, Mortimer Thorn, J. J. Willis, and Alan 
Wynne. Edited by W. D. Drury (Author of “‘ Home Gardening,” ‘‘ Insects 
Injurious to Fruit,” ‘‘ Popular Bulb Culture,” &c.). Very fully Illustrated. 
1 vol. demy 8vo., about 1,200 pp., price 16s., by post 16s. ad. 


Greenhouse Construction and Heating. Containing Full 
Descriptions of the Various Kinds of Greenhouses, Stove Houses, Forcing 
Houses, Pits and Frames, with Directions for their Construction ; and also 
Descriptions of the Different Types of Boilers, Pipes, and Heating Apparatus 
generally, with Instructions for Fixing the Same. By B. C. RAvVENscRorT. 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. od. 

The Best 


Greenhouse Management for Amateurs. 
Greenhouses and Frames, and How to Build and Heat them, Illustrated 
Descriptions of the most suitable Plants, with General and Special Cultural 
Directions, and all necessary information for the Guidance of the Amateur. 
By W. J. May. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Magnificently 
illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 5s., by post 5s. 4d. 

Library Manual, The. A Guide to the Formation of a 
Library, and the Values of Rare and Standard Books. By J. H. SLaTer, 
Barrister-at-Law. ‘Third Edition. Revised and Greatly Enlarged. In cloth 
gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. rod. 

Patience, Games of, for one or more Players. How to Play 
173 different Games of Patience. By M. Wuirmore Jones. Illustrated. 
Series I. 39 games; Series II. 31 games; Series III. 33 games; Series IV. 
7 games; Series V. 30 games. Each, in paper, 1s., by post 1s. 2d The five 
und together, in cloth og ama 6s., by post 6s. 4d. In full leather, solid gilt 
edges, ros. 6d., by post 11s. 6d. 

Photographic Printing Processes, Popular. A Practical 
Guide to Printing with Gelatino-Chloride, Artigue, Platinotvpe, Carbon, 
Bromide, Collodio-Chloride, Bichromated Gum, and other Sensitised Papers. 
By H. Mactean, F.R.P.S. Illustrated. Jn cloth gilt, piice 2s. 6d., by 


post 2s. rod. 

Postage Stamps of Europe, The Adhesive: A Practical 
Guide to their Collection, Identification, and Classification. Especially 
designed for the use of those commencing the Study. By W. A. S. Wesrosy. 
Beaut‘fully Illustrated. In 2 vols. price 15s. net, by post 15s. 6d. (Vol. I. 
A-1; Vol. IT. 1-Z.) 

Sporting Books, Illustrated. A Descriptive Survey of a 
Collection of English Illustrated Works of a Sporting and Racy Character, 
with an Appendix of Prints relating to Sports of the Field. The whole 
valued by reference to Average Auction Prices. By J. H. Statrer, Author 
of ‘Library Manual,” “ Engravings and their Value,” &c. In cloth gilt, 
price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 10d. 


Taxidermy, Practical. A 


Manual of Instruction to the 


Amateur in Collecting, Preserving, and Sutvewe Natural History Speci- 
mens of all kinds. With Examples and Working Diagrams. By Montacu 
Browne, F.Z.S., Curator of Leicester Museum. Second Edition. In cloth 


gilt, price 7s. 6d., by po>t 7s. 10d. 

War Medals and Decorations. A Manual for Collectors, 
with some account of Civil Rewards for Valour. By D. Hastincs Irwin. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. Beautiful'y Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 
12s. 6d., by post 12s. 10d. 

Whist, Bridge: Its Whys and Wherefores. The game taught by 
Reason instead of by Rule, on the same popular lines as “ Scientific Whist ” and 
“Solo Whist,” and by the same author, C. J. MELRosgE. With Illustrative 
Hands printed in Colours. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 10d. ; in half 
leather, gilt top, 5s. 6d., by post €s. 

Whist, Solo: Its Whys and Wherefores. A Progressive and Clear 
Method of Explanation and Illustration of the Game, and how to Play it 
Successfully. With Illustrative Hands printed in Colours. By C. J. 
Me crose. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 10d. ; in half leather, gilt 
top, ss. 6d., by post 6s. 

Workshop Makeshifts. Being a Collection of Practical Hints 
and Suggestions for the use of Amateur Workers in Wood and Metal. Bv 

HJ. S. Cassatt. Fully Illustrated. In cloth price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. gd. 


‘ 


THE 


Daily Chronicle 


IS NOT ONLY 


The Leading and 


Largest Circulating 
Liberal Paper 
in the United Kingdom, 


but has an extensive and influential Sale on 
the Continent, in all the Colonies of the 
British Empire, and in America. 


THE GREAT SALE 1S RAPIDLY INCREASING. 


TEN OR TWELVE PAGES. 


The Best, Brightest, and Most 
Interesting Paper. 


The high position which this Journal has 
attained amongst the best class of Advertisers 
has considerably enhanced its value as a 
medium. 

Whilst devoting considerable attention to 
Parliamentary, Political, and Commercial In- 
telligence, maintains all the Leading Charac- 
teristics of a First-class General and Family 
Newspaper. 

Special prominence is given to Literature, 
Science, and Art, and from time to time 
Interesting Articles by the Best Writers on 
Social and Domestic Topics appear. 


Property Notes appear every Saturday, 
containing full} particulars of properties sold 
and business transacted at the Mart. 


Nearly a whole page is devoted every day 
to Financial and Monetary matters, as well 
as to the Reports of Meetings of Public 
Companies. 

Special reports of Bank returns (home and 
foreign) and of Railway Traffic receipts as 
issued. 


‘OFFICES: 
DAILY CHRONICLE BUILDINGS, 


FLEET STREET, E.C. 
665 
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AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK. 


THE NATURAL 
HISTORY of ANIMALS: 


The Animal Life of the World in its various 
Aspects and Relations. 


BY 


J. R. AINSWORTH DAVIS, M.A., 
Of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of University College, 
Aberystwith. 


Profusely Illustrated with Full-page Colour and 
Black and White Plates, and Engravings in the 
Text by Eminent Animal Artists. 


In 8 half-volumes, cloth extra, price 7/- net each. 


PROSPECTUS FREE. 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
34 Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 


The London Hospital, 


WHITECHAPEL. 


The only large General Hospital for the whole of 
East London. 


The largest Adult and largest Children’s Hospital ip 
England. 


13,364 In-patients; last year. 


The passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury, com- 
bined with Poverty. 


NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those 
who read this would help. 

SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman. 


LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 
TRAINED NURSES 
for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
can be had immediately. 
Apply Matron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 
Telephone 4,466, Avenue. 


The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 
between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their 


THE COLLECTION Md pes COINS, THE PROPERTY OF 


. C. STROEHLIN. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May 25, and following day, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
the Collection of ROMAN COINS, in gold, silver, and bronze, the property of 
M. Paul Charles Stroehlin, President of the Swiss Numismatic Society, Member 
of the Numismatic Society of London. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


OF THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF 
ID ESQ. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, a | 26, at 1 o'clock precisely, the remaining 
rtion of the valuable LIBRARY of H. Sidney, Esq.. comprising Important and 
are French Works, First Editions of the writings of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
Lord Byron, S. T. Coleridge, Wm. Hazlitt, igh Hunt, John Keats, Charles 
Lamb, W. S. Landor, Dean Swift, Tennyson, os. Gray, and Alex. Pope. 
Dorat, Les Baisers, with rare illustrations inserted, La Haye, 1770; Annales 
Littéraires, Octave Uzanne’s Copy, with letters and portraits inserted, 1892; 
Fontaiae, Contes et Nouvelles en Vers, édition des Fermiers-Généraux, 2 vols., 
1762; Voltaire, La Pucelle, extra illustrated, 2 vols., 1789; La Borde, Choix de 
Chansons, in old morocco, 1773, &c. Arabian Nights, translated by John Payne, 
9 vols. Villon Society, 1882-4 ; E. B. Browning, an Essay on Mind, First Edition, 
1826 ; Byron's Hours of Idleness, First Edition, 1807 ; Goldsmith’s Life of Richard 
Nash, boards, uncuf, 1762; Keats’ Endymion, First Edition, 1818, mia, &c., 
First Edition, 1820; Burns’ Poems, First Edinburgh Edition, original boards, 
uncut, 17¢7; Swift’s Tale of a Tub, First Edition, 1704; publications of the 
Kelmscott Press, including the Chaucer, also the Vale, Essex House, Daniel, 
, and Eragny Presses, several of which are printed upon vellum. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


Special Articles: 
STATESMANSHIP and PUBLIC OPINION. 
LORD HALSBURY. 

OLD ADELPHI DAYS. By W. W. Fev. 


THE REMAINING PO ie 


Price 2d. weekly. 


Office: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 


NITRATE PRODUCERS’ STEAMSHIP, 


“Ts eighth annual general meeting of the Nitrate 


Producers’ Steamship Company, Limited, was held on Tuesday, at 
zo Billiter Buildings, E.C., Mr. John Latta (the chairman) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. James A. Walker) read the notice convening the meeting and 
the auditors’ report. 

The Chairman said: While the amount at credit of profit and loss account is 
less than last year, it is, considering the conditions which have ruled during the 
period covered, even more satisfactory than any balance-sheet we have yet had the 
pleasure of submitting, because the difficulty of earning profits has been immeasur- 
ably greater. Never in the history of shipping has the freight market been so over- 
whelmingly depressed as during the past twelve months. The value of our steamers 
has been written down to a moderate figure, and our general working arrangements. 
are so complete as to enable us to embrace every favourable opportunity which pre- 
sented itself ; otherwise it would not have been possible to have shown the present 
surplus, exceeding, as it does, 25 per cent. on our capital. Hitherto your directors 
have thought it necessary to lay special stress upon the extreme fluctuations to 
which shipping is liable, and the consequent necessity of building up the strongest 
possible reserve fund. On this occasion there is no need to dwell upon that state of 
affairs, as you can almost perceive in this room the gloom which surrounds the 
shipping trade, and I dread to think what our position would have been to-day had 
you not —— the safe policy which we have always advocated. The present 
chaotic condition of the shippiog business provides an object-lesson against the sense- 
less practice of paying in good times larger dividends than a shipping company can 
with complete safety hope to maintain. Had we paid, as our profits would 
have permitted, 20 per cent. per annum during the Ye three years, we would 
to-day have been without funds to pav any dividend, and the value of our 
shares would undoubtedly have been below par. We consider that any new 
shareholders who had bought on the strength of these large dividends would have 
had a just complaint against us for abusing the resources of the Company, they 
having purchased their shares believing that the dividends paid were justified, every 

rovision for possible contingencies having first been satisfied. Some shareholders 

ave said to us : “‘ But the money is earned, why should we not have it? we don't 
want to build up a reserve fund for posterity.” Our reply is, “‘We must keep 
up our fleet, and to do that we must follow sound finance.” During the last 
four years you have received so per cent. per annum, while your 

have appreciated in capital value by 4o per cent. Realised to-day, your 
investment therefore shows an average dividend, profit, or whatever you choose to 
call it, of 20 per cent. per annum, and when you sever your connexion with us the 
Company stands financially unimpaired. The shareholder who claims that the 
same advantages can be secured if all the profit is divided, and he be allowed to 
provide for his own depreciation, reserve, &c., need only trace the history of com- 
panies which have followed that dangerous method to verify his mistake. There is 
no question but that the intrinsic value-of a company built up on soun 
financial principles should be permanently,contained within itself, and _parti- 
cularly so with a shipping companyy which is so liable to meet with 
exceptional difficulties, to say nothing of the ordinary chronic difficulties 
which are always with us. Here is an irritating case in point of such 
exceptional troubles. Your directors were amongst the first to build steamers 
of the shelter-deck type, a type which proved exceedingly useful during the 
recent war. Prior to committing ourselves to this improved design, we had the 
assurance of the Board of Trade that by conforming to certain specified rules a 
certificate, ing to exempt us from payment of Suez Canal dues on such 
Sa aa would be granted by them. To our dismay, when our first 
steamer p through the canal, we found on presenting the Board of Trade ex- 
emption certificate that the Canal officials contemptuously ignored it. Since then 
our contention been that the Board of Trade got us into the difficuliy, and 
are morally, if not legally, bound to get us out of it, unless the Canal authorities 
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The Saturday Review. 


can show some very sound reason for disallowing what the Board of Trade 
evidently had just reason for assuming should have been a or me | granted. 
No sound reasons have been, or can be, deduced to justify the action 
of the Canal authorities. We contend that the Constantinople rules of 1873 
id be varied in so far as the type of steamer has varied between 1873 and now. 
To apply them in any other sense is to abuse their spirit and intention. We under- 
stand the Board of Trade did put pressure on the Foreign Office ; but it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how the Foreign Office shook them off. We have, however, 
reason for assuming that they discussed the question, but with influential 
owners of passenger steamers, and these owners are stated to have said 
that nger steamers pay dues on cabin spaces, whether occupied 
or not, and they therefore did not see why sheiter-deck spaces should 
not also pay dues when empty. This appears to have been regarded as 
a sufficiently conclusive answer, as no serious action was taken. A 
more inappropriate comparison cannot be conceived. All passenger steamers 
are placed on the same basis—which in itself sufficiently distinguishes their case 
from ours—quite ignoring the fact that cabins being empty while the steamer 
passes through the Canal does not mean that they may not have contained passen- 
ers from London to Marseilles, Brindisi, Malta, or Egypt, or vice versa. Another 
important difference may be noticed. When the price of coal went up some few 
ago the owners of passenger steamers were in a position to increase their 
e money by 5 per cent., willet under similar circumstances with cargo boats, 
ifthe price of coal goes up, it often means an equivalent reduction in coal freights. 
It is the more inexplicable as the Canal Company do themselves no good, but in 
reality some harm, as when these shelter-deck steamers can get measurement cargo 
homewards they can quite equitably charge dues on such shelter-deck spaces. We 
earn freight, and ee are only too happy to share the benefits these 
superior steamers yield with the Canal Company. The question there- 
fore boils down in effect to this autocratic body without rhyme or reasoa 
issuing a ukase that shelter-deck steamers may not use the Canal. We have been 
com Sted recently to refuse several reasonably good coal freights, as things go, to 
the Far East, as our steamers carrying 6,000 tons through the Canal would require 
to pay, roughly, £300 more dues than a steamer of the more entiquated type, which 
will actually carry that same 6,000 tons ; while, if we bring home a rice, wheat, or 
similar dead-weighkt cargo, we would be mulct in a further £300, or £€00 more out 
and home for Canal dues than the other steamer performing the same voyage, which 
in these times is more profit than any Eastern voyage would yield. The Constan- 
tinople Rules of 1873 were framed to apply equitably to ali ships. It therefore goes 
without ae | that their application to shelter-deck steamers, as in the case I have 
just mentioned, is manifestly unfair, and that our claim, viewed from any stand- 
int, is irresistible. If the question were fairly placed before the impartial 
directors of the Canal—by impartial Ivasean directors who do not represent passenger 
lines—I am satisfied the restriction wduldcbe withdrawn. The Government, for the 
country’s benefit, should press the point, as we were informed by the Admiralty 
during the recent war that shelter-deck steamers were by far the most adaptable for 
the conveyance of troops and horses, and, from the figures we have given, you will 
notice, if something is not immediately done, the building of such excellent boats 
must essentially cease. Our Government is slow to act in some cases, but over- 
hasty in others, more, perhaos, for the lack of independent expert busi know- 
ledge than from indifferetice to the shipping interest. I specially mention that case 
asone that. in the ordinary course of things, could not have been foreseen, and, 
while I feel certain the Suez Canal directors, for their own credit, must be sham 
into giving way, we never know when a bolt from the blue may be sprung upon us. 
Our unalterable policy must therefore be one that will protect us against all 
eventualities, and in doing so we claim your continued support. I have now the 
pleasure to propose that a final dividend be forthwith paid, at the rate of 74 per cent. 
per annum, for the last six months, free of income-tax, and a bonus of 24 per cent. 
Mr. J. Fleming, in seconding the motion, expressed his concurrence in the view 
that the dividend and bonus represented a very satisfactory return, in view of the 
times which shipping had recently experienced. If the Company could continue to 
do as well in the future as in the past, they would have great reason to be gratified 
with its able management. 
The motion was unanimously agreed to. 
The sum of £800 was voted to the directors as remuneration for their services, 
and a vote of thanks to the Chairman c!osed the meeting. 


The List of Applications for Shares will Close on or 
before May 28th, 1903. 


THE JOHANNESBURG LAND, 
BUILDING AND INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


CAPITAL - - #100,000, 
in 100,000 Shares of £1 each. 
26,989 Shares are now offered for Subscription at par. 


DIRECTORS. 
JAMES ADAMES, Esg., Battlesden House, Preston, Brighton, Chairman. 
HERBERT KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, Eso., Lynsted, Sittingbourne. 
COL. CHAS. J. R. TYLER, 78 Warwick Street, Eccleston Square, S.W. 
FRANCIS J. DICKSON, Esg., 25 Pembroke Square, London, W., Solicitor. 
And One Director, to be nominated by the Swanton Investment Syndicate, 


Limited. 
LOCAL COMMITTEE IN JOHANNESBURG. 
G. A. HAMILTON DICKSON, Esgq., F.R.1I.B.A., Johannesburg. 
F. VINCENT STOKES, Esg., Architect and Surveyor, Johannesburg. 
BANKERS. 
' MARTIN’S BANK, LIMITED, 68 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. FOSS, LEDSAM & BLOUNT, 5 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 


SECRETARY AND OFFICES ( fro tem.). 
Mr. JULIAN SAMUELSON, 844 Salisbury House, London. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


This Company has been formed for the purpose of acquiring and 
dealing in selected building plots or stands in Johannesburg, and 
erecting residential flats or houses thereon. It is intended, more par- 
ticularly, to carry on operations in the suburbs adjoining the town, 
where most important townships are being laid out. 

This Company will have exceptional facilities for carrying on a highly 
profitable business, as the gentlemen forming the Company’s Local 
Committee have resided in Johannesburg for many years past, are well 
known, and have, in the course of their public and professional duties, 
8 an extensive knowledge of the building sites in and about that 
own. 

Full Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares can be 
Obtained en application to the Secretary as above. - 


CROWN DEEP, LIMITED. 


‘From the DIRECTORS’ QUARTERLY REPORT to 
3ist March, 1903. 


Total Yield in Fine Gold from all sources... 
Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis oe 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


15,268°196 ozs. 
7°535 dwts. 


Dr. Cost per ton 
Cost. milled. 
To Mining Expenses +“ 425,069 7 1 fo12 3°858 
Milling Expenses 6,172 6 8 3 07404 
Cyaniding Expenses .. oe 7533 7 4 3 «8°325 
General Expenses ee oe 2,696 2 6 
Head Office Expenses .. 1,193 10 10 ° 7'039 
42,6465 14 5 o 11°528 
Working Profit .. os 21,333 8 o 10 5°823 
462,980 2 5 Ar 5§°352 
Cr. Value per ton 
Value. milled. 
By Gold Account .. £6398 2 5 £111 §°352 


Dr. 
To Net Profit oe os ee = £21532 17 4 


421,333 8 o 
199 9 4 


421,532 17 4 


Cr. 
By Balance, Working Profit, brought down .. oe 04 ee 
Interest .. oe oe ee ee oe 


Note.—The ro per cent. Tax on Profits which has been im by the Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal has not been allowed for in the above figures. 

Attention is directed to the following Bearer Share Warrant Coupons, which had 
not been presented on_ 31st December, 1902. Dividend No. 2.—Coupons ot 
5 Shares, Nos. 0001/3 ; Coupons of ro Shares No. ooor. 

The Capital Expenditure for the quarter has amounted to £3,110 gs. 6d. 


ROSE DEEP, LIMITED. 


From the DIRECTORS’ QUARTERLY REPORT for the Three Months 
ending 31st MARCH, 1903. 


Total Yield in Fine Gold from all sources’. - 


16,042°718 ozs. 


Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis .. oe 7°054 dwts. 
WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 

Dr. Cost Cost per Ton 
Milled. 

To Mining Expenses oe oe +» £23,590 15 11 40 10 47484 

Milling Expenses ee oe ee oe 5,470 4 8 o + 4°865 

Cyaniding Expenses .. oo eo ee 7,143 10 2 3 1694 

General Expenses ee ee as ee 2,675 7 3 o © 2°17 

Head Office Expenses .. es os 1,130 15 6 0 

40,010 13 6 O17 «7°128 

Working Profit .. ee ee oe 27,161 15 10 11°327 

£67,172 9 6'456 

Cr. Value per Ton 
Value. Mill ad, 


Dr. 
To Net Profit oe ee oe oe oo 427,354 0 5 
427,161 15 10 
192 4 7 


Cr. 
By Balance Working Profit, brought down.. oe oe ee 


427,354 9 5 


Nore.—The ro per cent. Tax on Profits which has been imposed by the Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal has not been allowed for in the above figures. 


GENERAL. 
Attention is directed to the following list of Dividend Warrants which had not 
been claimed on 31st December, 1902 :— 
Divivenp No. 2. C3, Dr. M. Adae, £10; C 373, M. Friedl, £2 16s. ; C 508 
J. Lebaudy, £1 4s, ; C 1,114, Mdlle. M. Vuillaume, 16s. ; A 241, G. Charil, £r 12s. 
_ CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 
The Capital Expenditure for the quarter has amounted to £6,917 10s. 1d. 


NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
s. d. 4d, 
Quarter Year wow @F wc 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
JSormed immediately. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places 
abroad :— 

PARIS oo Lhe Galignani Li , 224 Rue de Rivoli. 

..»Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
+++ee.Le Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 
«e+e+eLe Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 
..-Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. 
. Messrs. G. Lebégue et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madeleine. 
W. H. Kil, Jagerstrasse 73. 
Gerold & Co., 8 Stafansplate, 


MADRID Libreria Gutenberg, P Santa Ana 13. 
CoNSTANTINOPLE Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de P. 
HomBurc.. hick’s Library. 


The Anglo-American Bookselling Depét. 

The International News Congo, 83 & 85 Duane St. 
..Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 ington Street. 
Company, 42 Yonge Street. 


New York ...... 
Boston, Mass. (U.S. 
ToronTo, CANADA ......The Toronto News 


MonTREAL, CANADA «+++ The Montreal News Company, 


The Harold Wilson Company, 35 | Street West. 
386 St. James's Street. 
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MR. JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS. 


“THE MOST IMPORTANT LITERARY EVENT OF THE YEAR.” 
The Dairy News. 


NEW LETTERS AND 
MEMORIALS OF 
JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 


Annotated by THOMAS CARLYLE, 


And Edited by ALEXANDER CARLYLE, with an Introduction by 
Sir JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
With 16 Illustrations, 2 vols. in box, demy 8vo,. 

The Pail Mail Gazette.—“ There is one perfect jewel of literary instinct 
and execution now given to the world for the first time in the simple story of ‘ a 


Own First Love,’ an effusion to which the rarest introspections of Charles Lam 
himself are the only fit standard of comparison.” 


The Daily News.—“ The publication of these volumes is not only the most im- 
portant literary event of the year. It is an act of elementary justice...... The edifice 
' of Froude, undermined by Professor Norton and others, topples to the ground, and 
Froude hymself is buried i in the ruins. Carlyle is rehabilitated.” 
The Daily Chronicle.— Mrs. Carlyle has long ranked with Byron, Lamb, her 
hustand, and cne or two more among the best letter-writers in our language.” 


A NEW HUMORIST. 


An Amusing Story of Humorous Complications by 


WILFRID SCARBOROUGH JACKSON, 


entitled 


NINE POINTS OF THE LAW. 


Price 6g, at all the Libraries and Bookstalls. 


SOME OPINIONS ON MR. JACKSON'S BOOK. 


The Daily Telegraph.—" Pure farce, a most ingenious imb’ lio — a flickering 
smile is ever on our lips ; it frequently expands to a hearty laug 

The Manchester Guardian.—“‘ The kindly humorous philosophy of this most 
diverting story is as remarkable as its attractive style. There is hardly a page 
without something quotable, some neat bit of phrasing, or rapt wording forthwith.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘The book is exceedingly able and full of promise. 
It is written in an om and attractive style, and for its characterisation Mr. Jack son 
deserves all praise. is portrayal of Hooper and the minor characters. of the story 
is not unworthy, for its quiet humour and kindly satire, of Mr. Anstey.” 


25s. 
net. 


25s. 
net. 


A NEW BOOK ABOUT THE GARDEN. 
By HELEN MILMAN, 


Author of “ In the Garden of Peace.” 


MY KALENDAR OF 
COUNTRY DELICHTS. 


With 15 Illustrations by DonaLpD MaxweE Lt. 


The Pail Mail Gazette.—“* Lovers of anthology and lovers of the garden will be 
equally pleased with the book. The quotations, not too short to be profitable, are 
marked by an eaccllent a discerning taste, while her own comments are as happy 
as are 


net. net. 


CONTRASTS. 


By the Hon. Mrs. HENNIKER. 


The Worid.—“ There is a prose poem in more than one of them, and in one we 
recognise insight, sympathy, and keen womanly compassion, and the real perception 
of the dramatic that makes the true story-teller.” 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


THE TWILIGHT OF THE CODS, 


and Other Stories. 
By RICHARD GARNETT. 


With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

Mr. E. V. Lucas wrote in the Academy of Sepenher 4 1897 :-—“* The book is 
the fruit of wide and varied reading and a keen sense of Daal One or two of 
the stories, ‘The Purple Head’ for Saample. and ‘ The City of of Philosophers,’ * might, 
as nes aoe en as appendices to Gibbon. Dr. Garnett’s style is distinctly 

kin to Gi 


WALKS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


By CHARLES GOODRICH WHITING. 
With 24 Full-page Illustrations, reproduced from Photographs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net, 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, London ; and New York, 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietors by Srorriswoope & Co., Lrp., 5 New-street Square. E.C., and Published by Freperick WiLL1Am Wv'y, at the Office, 33 Southamptom 
yang weg 5 the Parish of St. Covent Garden, in the C ounty of London.—S. 


Paul, 
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IMPORTANT NOVELS, 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY OF 


THE ADVENTURES 


OF HARRY REVEL, 
By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH, 


Author of ‘* Dead Man’s Rock,” &c. &c. 
Price 6s. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :— 

‘*We do not believe anyone else could have pre 

sented to us so charming a person as the old maid, 
Miss Plinlimmon......Of this book it is difficult to one 
without an enthusiasm that might be exaggerated... 
It has a fragrance and aroma which we can only find in 
*‘Q’ at his best...... Harry Revel and his friends, the 
chimney-sweeper, the Pengellys, Mr. Jope, the old 
Major and Isabel, Lydia, and Mr. Rogers make a 
delightful picture gallery.” 


PUNCH says :— 

decidedly interesting story......The Baron 
warrants you that, be you mystified ever so much, 
yet will you not put down the book until, in company 
with little Master Revel, you have assisted at the 
storming of Ciudad Rodrigo.” 


JUST PUBLISHED. Price 6s. 


THE DUKE DECIDES. 
By HEADON HILL. 


The LITERARY WORLD says :— 


‘* Plots and counter-plots, desperate situations and 
hairbreadth escapes, overwhelming catastrophes and 
seemingly hopeless zmpasses, succeed one another with 
out pause, though not with undue haste; while the 
disclosure of the wonder-working personality is care 
fully avoided until the supreme dramatic moment which 
precedes the fall of the curtain.” 


POPULAR EDITION. 
NOW READY. Price 3s. 6d. 


THE LITTLE MINISTER. 
By J. M. BARRIE. 


Re-set in new type, and containing 8 Full-page Illustrations 
by W. HOLE, R.S.A. 


The reader is held spell-bound.”—-SPEAKER. 


‘*‘Here is a handsome and cheap edition of ‘ The 
Little Minister’ that will doubtless further extend its 
circle of friends.”—The Z7TERARY WORLD. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltp., London; 


and all Booksellers. 


‘aturday, 23:May, 1903. 
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